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Boston, too! 


June 22nd, 1897, the School Committee 
of the City of Boston, Mass., adopted the 


NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC 


for use in its Public Schools, thus adding 
another to the long list of cities of over ten 
thousand population which have already 
adopted this system. This list now includes: 











Beston New York City San Francisco Cincinnati 
Detroit Portland Bloomington Logans 
Milwaukee Fert Wayne Des Moines Dover 
Jersey City Wheeling New Brunswick Manistee 
Louisville le Loc Fon du Lac 
Columbus Bay Cit Cedar Rapids 
Grand = po Haverh Kalamazoo infield 
Oakland Rome 
a Williamsport Keokuk Muncie 
Daven Ottumwa Chillicothe 
a Alleatown a Auburn 
Ww Newburyport Ithaca 
bet in Ironton 
Sorinetield Huntington etc., etc. 


Besides many smaller but important places and hun- 
dreds of towns, districts, and private schools. No other 
system of music has met with such general recognition 
and approval in so short a time. All l indications point 


to the NATURAL COURSE as the coming standard 


of music instruction in American public schools. 

. JU T PUBLISHED: 
ADVANCED IMUSIC READER (NATURAL COURSE IN [fUSIC)$1. 
Circulars, specimen pages, and introduction terms cheerfully 


furnished on ——— The publishers cordially invite cor- 
respondence with reference to examination and iutroduction. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York City. 


UNIVERSITY « SERIES* OF wi ww 


MAP-STUDIES. 


PACKAGES OF 100 MAPS, and ENVELOPES 


| containing maps selected for a year’s study on each 








of the Hemispheres. 





SET 1.—Gives Outline of Country, together with Squares. 


1. North America. 2. South America, 3. Europe 

4. Asia. s. Africa. 6. Oceania. 7. United States. 
SET 2.—Gives Squares Only, Same Maps. 

1. North America. 2. South America. 3} Europe. 

4. Asia, 5s. Africa. 6. Oceania, 7. United States. 


SET 3.—Gives neither Outline nor Squares ; but marginal points indicate Squares. 


& ae America. Same blank a | urope } Same blank 
outh America. > for all th 4 Asia, - 
( Africa. ) for a p eases Oceania. } cor ol Caves 





continents, continents 


3. United States, 


PACKAGES AND ENVELOPES—..... of the above-named maps is 


put up in a package, too toa package. For convenience, we have also put up in 
envelopes those blanks which one pupil wiil require for each year’s study. 





Envelope “A’’ contains Nine Maps :—Three of North America, (one eich) of Sets 
2 and 3. Three of United States, (one each) of Sets 1, 2 and 3. Three of South 
America (one each) of Sets 1, 2 and 3. 


Envelope “B’’ contains Ten Maps :—Three of Europe, (one each) of Sets 1, 2 and 3. 
Three of Asia, (one each) of Sets 1, 2 and 3. Three of Africa, (one each) of Sets 1, 
2and3. One of Oceania of Set 2. 


PRICES :— $1.00 per hundred blanks of the same map. 
Envelope A.—9 Maps, 15 cents. Envelope B.—10 Maps, rs cents, 


HAND-BOOK FOR TEACHERS ONLY, FREE. 


Correspondence Invi ed. Write for Catalogue. 


University Publishing Companv 


43°45-47 East Tenth St., New York. 





Also at Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, and Portland, Ore- 


BOSTON ;: 352 Washington St. NEW ORLEANS: 714-716 Canal St. 
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supplies. 


given the preference. 


peculiarly American. 


double your money’s worth. 








Now is the Time... 


Now is the time when teachers and school officials are considering the purchase of school 
Can any school afford to use any but the best? Does not the grade and standing 
of the school depend on the best teachers, the best books, and the best in everything’ 

| There is no doubt of it, and for this reason Dixon’s American Graphite pencils should be 


If you would like to see samples, 


© ctl DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


FIRST: They are unequaled for smooth, tough, and evenly-graded leads. 
SECOND: They are made in 10 degrees of hardness—suited for all kinds of work. 


THIRD: They are “ American Graphite” pencils—a product of our own country. They repre- 
sent American materials, American capital, and American labor. 


They are the only pencils 


FOURTH: Over 700 styles of pencils are made by the Dixon Company, so that a school can 
be furnished with any kind desired, the finest or the medium priced pencil, or, if need be, 
the very cheapest pencils, which are the most costly in the end. 


mention this paper and send 16 cents. You will receive | 
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Save Books Or. ae 


inside and out. 


SMALL OUTLAY —BIG RETURNS 


in extra life and neatness of books. 


700 FREE TEXT-BOOK SCHOOL BOARDS 


Constantly using 


THE HOLDEN SYSTEM rox PRESERVING BOOKS 


Consisting of Holdew’s Adjustable Book Covers, 
and Holden’s Self-Binders and Transparent Paper. 


RECENTLY ADOPTED BY N. Y. CITY FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Eee 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mas-. 


. BOX 643-B4., 


TIME, 
PROGRAM, 
SIGNAL, 
WATCHMEN, 
For all purposes. 
Write for prices to 


Electrical 


BLODGETT BROS. & CO. specialties. 


301 Congress St., - = BOSTON. 





Samples and in- 
formation free. 



































GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S « INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.” 


Formerly published by Charles De Silver and So 
Pg Fg from type set plates on good paper. 12mo, substantiai half leather binding. Price reduced 
to $1.50, postpaid. 


POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


ene best Sronsiotiens, pe mpenten Se 77. € has neney Ae the pocket, printed from clear type on 
per, attractively an urably din clot r 8 id 50 cents each. Send for catalogue and 
ct re ofthe McKay publications. Ask your bookseller. —_— 4 a 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ae mene HEAD UARIERS FOR SCHOOL AND 
LOW PRICES! OFFICE SUPPLIES 
Correspondence solicited, 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 9 Clinton P!, (8th St ) New York. 











ESTABLISHED 186]. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-2115 Third Ave. SCHOOL 
NEW YORK. FURNISHING 
Everything — necessary 65 5* Ave. NY. CO. 
for the Chemical and 


Physical Laboratory will 

be furnished of best qual- WAN T E D 

ity at reasonable prices. 
Glass and Metal Appa 




















‘Live teachers successtul at canvassing o1 

agency work to represent our puolications 

ratus, special, made to salary and commission. This is a rare 

order, according to draw. chance for live men who wish to leave 

ings. teaching for permanent and paying work. 
Glass blowing and en. Address : 


graving done on premises, E. L. KELLOGG, Personal, 
61 E. Ninth St., New York 








It is hardly necessary to urge 
upon the teacher the necessity 
for the pupil. to study current 
history, so that when he goes 
out into the world he may be an 
intelligent actor in its affairs. 
The pupils now in the schools 
are to be the future voters and 
office-holders, and it is the dutp 
of the teacher to see that such 
are acquainted with all matter 
of current interest. Our TIMEs 
is designed especially to aid the 
teacher to do this. It will train 
the child to be an intelligent 
reader of the events of real im- 
portance. This paper is pub- 
lished monthly at only 30 cts. a 
year ; clubs of two or more sub- 
scribers 25 cts. each. Sample 
freee E. L. Kexttocc & Co., 
61 East oth St., New York. 


This year we offer a fine Dissectep Map oF THe 
Untrep States for 35 cents, with the paper; 2 to ro 
subscriptions, 30 cents each; 10 to 25 subscriptions 
28 cents each; 25 and over, 25 cents each. 





Herbert You can get Education, Data 

of Ethics, Progress, Its 

4 Law and Course, Philos- 

spencer ophy of Style and the works 

of the great scientific writers 

at 15 cents. Each in the Humboldt 

Library of Science, 64 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Catalogues free. 





IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R, Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), Ne» York. 


Catalogue on application. Imrortations promptly made 





Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ helps, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
arger salary next year. 


E, L, KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., N. Y 








REA! DERS will confer a favor by met. 
tioning THE JOURNAL when cor 
municating with advertisers 





“pens, EXSTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS 





— ae tate BROOK & k COS | 


For Vertical Writing. 
No. 556 Fine Points. 





No. 570 Medium Points. 


meth 


No. 571 Coarse Points. 


You will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples 


Oamden, M. Js THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., ‘Xen Yoru: 
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yet 
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TEAC ERS’ AGENCIES. 





‘TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN i884. 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. - - CHICACO. - - 


Becks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than these without positions 
Eastern Brancu: 494 ASHLAND Avs., Burra.o, N, Y. 





Ts FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. +* 


Bay ay otal .. —— & Co., — 8s. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address 
Bicnen. qu. Cans Tis Cooper Bia'g, Denver, Cole , Mo 


Sty, 2% King “y West Toronto, Bld’ 
1242 Twelfth St ‘Saas iv gton, bt Gr “40 Gonture Bid’g, ieee Minn. ~*y 3 Angeles, Cai 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 





E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Provides Schools of ali Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists 
Teachers in Obtaining Positions. Send /or circulars, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St,, Albany N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and amen, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or “addres: 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
32 Maten SMavare Yew Vert 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents, Selling 
and renting of schco) property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St, 


ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, § 
Established 185s. 





New Yor« Crry. 








TEACHERS WANTED 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacancies as members, Must have more members. Sev- 
eral plans; two plans give free registration; one ro GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for 
book containing plans and a $500.00 love story of college days. No charge to emp'oyers for recom- 
mending teache.s. 

Southern Teacher»’ Bureau pom. Dr. O. M. Sutton, A.M., | Sutton Teachers’ Bureau, 
S.W. cor, Main & 3d Sts., Louisville, Ky. President and Manager.  / 69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, I!). 
Northern vacancies Chicago office, Southern vacancies Louisville office. One fee registers in both offices 





PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Does business in every state, 18th Year. Favorably known to Superintendentsand School Boards every- 
where, Our excellent facilities enabled nearly all our applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire 
advancement, send for circulars. Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, (Dept 7), Allentown, Pa. 


DO NOT DELAY S e 


For a good September position write fully about yourself, 











enclosing testimonials and photograph. Our list of teachers 


is getting smaller and positions you might have will come 


in before September 1, 1897. 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 


No. 61 East Ninth St., NEW YORK. 


H. Ss Kellogg, Manager. 
J. W. 
AND SCHOOL SCHERMERHOEN & OO., 


KINDERGARTE SUPPLIES East 14TH STREET, 


New YORK. 
Send for Catalogue. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


NOW is the time to send for my catalogue—I make a specialty of 
PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


3 East 14th Street New York. 
JAMES B. WILSON, 133 William Street, New York. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
NO-112 BOYLSTON ST. 29-33 EB. 19TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1828 ARCH ST. 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 


san now be selected with the certainty of| curately described. Special prices to teach. 
securing valuable books only. Our new|ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 
catalogue of all the best books and aids | closely nae pages and lists nearly 150c 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent| volumes. It is the most valuable Nae of 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much | the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
less than cost. It is the result of months of| are kept in stock by us, and will be furn 
patient labor. All important books are ac- | ished on receipt of price. 


E t. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 























3 East raTH Street. N Y, 
To correspond with teachers 
available for positions in the 


W ANTE South and West at $300 to 
84000. Have filled vacencies in 15 States. 
Adé¢ress, with stamp, H, Robertson, M'g'r 


Southern Educ Roan | Bureau, Mempbis 
Tenn, 


CHICAGO GOL OF LAW 
my | DEPenTue T UNIVERSITY. ‘ 


Dean. Session each 
my ev sping ae eer information address Elmer E. Bar- 
rett 00 Washington Street, Chicago. 








ISAAC PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 


taught with the greatest success, for the past 
three years, in the 
Public Day and Even’g Schools of N.Y. City. 
*Isaac Pi'man's Complete Phonographic Selt.In- 
structor. 250 pp, $1.50. Adopted in above schools. 
Spec men pages and trial lesson free. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
33 Union Square New York. 
Attend Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth Avenue. 





Mineralogy and Zoology 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTION 
FOR CLASS WORK 


N L. WILSON, 
170 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Catalogues on application. 


. Lhe Lehigh University.. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA, 


Tuomas Messincer Drown, LL.D., 











- Presipent, 


Classical, Literary, and Engineering. Courses, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, and poi te By Also 
combined courses leading to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registers and 
special circulars describing the different Courses, 
address The Secretary of Lehigh University 





Correspondence=Studyp, 


The University of Chicago 


offers instruction by correspondence in many de- 
artments, including Pedagogy, Literature, 
athematics, Languages, History, ete. 
Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly 
oy correspondence, but credit will be given for 
courses completed by examination at The Univer- 
sity, and thus the time of required residence may be 
shortened. Work may be commenced at any time. 
Special circulars sent on application to THE UNI- 
| VERSITY OF CHICAGO, (Division F), The Cor- 
| respondence-Study Dept., Cuicaco, 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The Ethical Culture Schools, :o9 West s4th Street, 
offer a Kindergarten Normal Course, including 
Theory of the Kindergarten, Psycholcgy, History of 
Education, Music, Art, Natural cience and English. 

Special opportunities for experienced Kindergart- 
ners, Fall term opens Oct. 4th. Terms on application. 


ighe F. Reigart, Superintendent. 
iss Caroline T. Haven, Principal. 








EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
advertisers. 


when communicating wi 
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elololotototottoioinioion ohne, tototoiototiye 
“A perfect type of the highest order of excellence in manufacture.” 
= ie 
5 ).o, Walter Baker & Co.’s s 
f (“a i 
= 1) BREAKFAST COCOA = 
}< nh Absolutely Pure—Delicious—Nutritious. ss 
si . Costs Less than One Cent a Cup. ea 
¥ . = poten tenn gl a} a DORCHESTER. MASS. < 
¥ "Ho. WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. . 
HARLAAALALALARALALALARAA RAR 





a JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 





~~ ee © s0strn Guiotrs co JOSEPH Gi 
ai. VERTICULAR PEN ISR A Ea] enecerT 
VERTICULAR. VERTIGRAPH. MULTISCRIPT. 


ponsin™ VERTICAL WRITING. 


These pens have teen especially designed for Vertical Writing 
after a formula arrived at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Delicious 
Drin 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a_ delicious, healthful 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
sO common in midsummer. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 


‘“When completely tired out by prolonged 
wakefulness and overwork, it is of the 
greatest value to me. As a beverage it 
possesses charms beyond anything I 
know of in the form of medicine.” 





Descriptive pamphiet free, 





NEW COPY BOOKS, 


SIMITH’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF INTERMEDIAL PENMANSHIP 


ILLUSTRATED WRITING PRIMER, Short Course, Four Numbers. 


Regular Course, kight Numbers. 
In Preparation; 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL SERIES OF WRITING CHARTS, 
SMITH’S PRACTICE BOOKS. Four Numbers. 


For Preparatory Writing, with attached cover containing Movement Driils and Slant 
Guide Lines. 


SMITH’S SUPERIOR STEEL PENS. 
WHITE’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 


For School and General Use. 





Specimen pa;et of copy borks free. Correspondence Solicited. 


H. P. SMITH PUBLISHING C0., 11 East 16th St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
=} ANNOUNCEMENT ~=— 
A New First Reader. 


LITERATURE READER No. 1. AESOP AND MOTHER GOOSE. 


By Louis P. Nasu, Supt. of Schools, Gardner, Mass. 96 pages. Illustrated with 
original drawings. Cloth. Price, 30 cents. Examination copy 15 cents. 











Being careful selections from these Storiesand Fables arranged and adapted to children beginning to 
read. The book is planned to lead the pupil toward a knowledge of literature along lines indicated by 
prominent Educators who have given special attention to the department of Primary instruction, 





THOFIPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston and Chicago. 


Your Vacation Outfit 


Bradley’s Water Colors, 

Bradley’s Drawing Pencils, 

The Springfield Drawing Kit 
and Easel Combined. 





SHOULD INCLUDE 


and many other things described in our cata- 
logue, w which will be sent to any address, 





Have you ever see our Sketching Outfits ? at 





Our Water Colors are put up in Cakes and in Tubes. We make a large variety of Drawing Material 
and Supplies, also Kindergarten Goods and Primary School Aids. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Srinariato, Mass., 





Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1! 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations 





SUNBURN, 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING, 
ITCHING, 


Speedily relieved by 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


‘*Antiseptic, Soothing and Healing’’ 
Medical Chronicle, Baltimore. 


** Excellent in Chafing and Itching.”’ 
Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


** Used for bathing and shampooing it 
is not only a real luxury, but a Pro- 
tection Against Contagion’’ 

Med, Press. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., New York. 





New York, Atlanta, 


Kansas City. 
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Results of Child Study. 


By F. Tracy, Ph.D., University of Toronto. 
(Continued.) 


A result of child study which deserves to be called 
“ practical ” in a high degree is this: That the teacher 
who is a student of child nature will have a better un- 
derstanding of the relation of the intellectual, and the 
emotional, in childhood, and will shape his methods 
accordingly. He will recognize the fact that feeling is 
relatively much stronger than thought in early child- 
hood, that abstract thinking, especially, is a new and 
strange business for the little child. 

Education means development of the child’s nature 
on all sides, and in perfect symmetry; and if this is to 
be our aim, we must recognize emotion-culture as well 
as cognition-culture; we must recognize that the beau- 
tiful and the good are at least as valuable as the true, 
and that the culture of the child’s zsthetic and moral 
nature is at least as worthy an aim as the culture of his 
intellect. We must also recognize the wide differences 
among children as regards emotional sensitiveness and 
reasoning power, as well as the wide differences in the 
same child at different stages of his development. 
Disregard or ignorance in respect of these things has 
in the past done incalculable injury to some of our chil- 
dren. And yet we actually hear it said sometimes, 
even in these closing years of the nineteenth century, 
that psychology is no very necessary part of the teach- 
er’s professional training! One might as reasonably 
expect to succeed in agriculture without a knowledge 
of soils, as to expect to succeed in pedagogy without 
a knowledge of minds. 


CHILD STUDY AN AID TO DEVELOPMENT BY SELF- 
ACTIVITY. 


_ Child study has called attention to the child as a be- 
ing of activity and movement; as a being in whom ac- 
tion is as fundamental as sensation; in whom every 
sensation, every idea, tends to find expression on the 
motor side. It lays emphasis, therefore, on the import- 
ance, nay, on the absolute necessity, of educating the 
child in conformity with, and by means of his spontan- 
eous activities. It has led us to see that the suppression 
of spontaneous movements in young children means 
also the suppression of mental activity, and so defeats 
the very end which it was intendedtofurther. It has led 
us to seethattheteacher who\says to the little child: “Sit 
still while I educate you; keep perfectly still and assim- 
ilate the instruction which I am imparting to you,” is 
guilty of as great an absurdity as though he should say 
to the fire: “ Keep still while I kindle you; keep per- 
fectly still and consume the fuel which I heap upon 
you.” The child is not like a bucket or a sack, which 
must be held still while it is being filled; he is more 
like a fire, whose very life and progress are conditioned 
upon its unceasing, restless activity of movement. The 
only way to make the fire keep still is to put it out; the 


only way to make the little child keep still is to kill 
him; and you will kill him, intellectually, if you make 
him keep still. Movement is a part of his very life; in 
him the reflex arc tends strongly always to complete it- 
self; every impression naturally finds its outlet in a 
motor expression; and, therefore, if we seek to culti- 
vate his mind, while at the same time suppressing his 
activities, we are putting asunder what God has joined 
together in the child’s nature, and doing violence to a 
fundamental law of his development. 

But still further: Not only is movement, as such, 
fundamental in the child’s growth, but there is a natur- 
al order of development in muscular control. Child 
study has made one of its most valuable contributions 
to the science of education in pointing out that the 
larger muscles come first under control of the will, and 
the smallest muscles last of all, as a general thing. The 
child’s first arm movements, for example, are whole- 
arm movements, then elbow, then wrist, while the in- 
dependent control of each finger is a somewhat late 
acquirement. Every mother knows how awkward the 
baby is with its fingers, long after he has become quite 
expert with the arm or the hand as a whole. The prac- 
tical educational corollary from this fact is that in 
learning to write he should be allowed to begin with 
large ovals and curves, instead of the minute “ pot 
hooks” of the older method. Similar corollaries are 
deducible with regard to drawing and other subjects. 

(To be continued.) 
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National Educational Association. 


Abstracts of Addresses Delivered at Milwaukee, July 5 to 9. 


The following abstracts of addresses delivered before the general and department sessions will give the readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL a taste of 
the many good things offered at Milwaukee. Other abstracts and reports will be published in the numbers for July a4 and August 14, 21, and 28, 


The Best Education for the Masses. 


By President Charles R. Skinner. 


The United States, to-day the youngest of all, is the 
only great nation in the world which expends more for 
education than for war. France spends annually $4 
per capita in her army, and 70 cents per capita on edu- 
cation; England, $3.72 for army and 62 cents for edu- 
cation; Prussia, $2.04 for her army and 50 cents for 
education; Italy, $1.52 for her army and 36 cents for 
education; Austria, $1.36 for her army and 62 cents 
for education; Russia, $2.04 for her army and 3 cents 
for education; the United States, 39 cents for her army 
and $1.35 for education. England, 6 to 1 for war! 
Russia, 17 to 1 for war! The United States, 4 to 1 for 
education. The United States spends more per cap- 
ita annually for education than England, France, and 
Russia combined. 

The anxiety of philanthropists and statesmen and 
scholars to-day is not for the work of our colleges and 
universities; they have no cause to fear for the welfare 
of the 1 per cent. of our pupils who receive the highest 
education, but they may well be solicitous concerning 
the education which the public schools are giving the 
great masses of our pupils who can never hope to en- 
joy college or university training. Their deepest anx- 
iety is for the “ninety and nine” who are with us, 
rather than for the one who goes higher to enjoy 
greater advantages, and who is eminently capable of 
bringing himself to the fold. 

No nation will ever realize its full possibilities which 
does not build upon the education of the 
whole people; upon the enlightenment of the 
masses. Rome, great as she was, and _ leader 
in the world, fell, mot because she _ lacked 
brave generals and great rulers, but because her plan 
of education did not reach to the foundation of her 
national life and character. She rated conquest and 
luxury above learning. The masses are represent- 
ed in our schools by 16,000,000 school children—a 
population which in itself is greater than the entire 
population of the country when independence was es- 
tablished. They cry out for an education which will 
fit them for life—and their country as it calls upon the 
masses for loyalty and service must hear and heed this 
cry. 
Education must begin with the youngest. It must 
be enjoyed by the poorest. It must be shared by the 
richest. It must be secured to the remotest settler in 
distant states and territories, and freely given to the 
humblest dweller in our great cities. It must reach 
and touch alike the proud avenue and the degraded 
slum. In brief, every child must be given and re- 
quired to use an opportunity to develop the gifts with 
which God has endowed him, that he may grow to 
perfect manhood to genuine culture—a culture which, 
in hovel or mansion, stands for character. : 

Recognizing the fact that the great majority—the 
masses of our citizens— are educated in the common 
schools, this best education must always furnish a thor- 
ough preparation for intelligent citizenship, and clearly 
outline the privileges and obligations which it brings; 
the rights and duties of citizens at party primaries, at 
the polls, and in the jury box; must teach that a prop- 
erly educated man will not sell his own vote or buy his 
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neighbor’s. Such an education will give a closer 
knowledge of government, local and national, a re- 
spect for the majesty of law, obedience to authority, 
love of order, veneration for the flag of our country, 
and for the history which it represents. 

It would seem to be more in accord with our institu- 
tions and the spirit of our government and laws to pro- 
vide, first of all, for the thorough training of every boy 
and girl in the United States in the elementary 
branches pursued, in the primary and grammar 
schools. In other words, to say that every one of the 
16,000,000 pupils must pursue these essential studies 
required for a common school education, viz., reading, 
writing, spelling, arithmetic, geography, grammar, 
American history, civil government, drawing, and the 
underlying principles of hygienic physiology. If you 
ask, “ Why insist upon this course?” the answer is 
found in the fact that thorough instruction in these 
subjects will meet the necessities of life, and give all 
the education that 95 per cent. of the masses of our 
children can ever hope to obtain. 

If this course is to be enriched, let enrichment come 
through the fullness and richness of the equipment of 
the teacher. Let not higher branches be forced into 
the lower grades, to crowd, mystify, and produce su- 
perficiality. By a proper correlation of these studies 
time and opportunity will be found for thoroughness of 
instruction which will give to the child consciousness 
of power, and at the same time lay a broad founda- 
tion upon which he can build as high as may be pos- 
sible. 


Yr 
Study of History in Public Schools, 


By Newton C. Dougherty, Superintendent of Schools, 
Peoria, Ill. 


In the gradual development of our educational sys- 
tem it is very encouraging to note that of late more im- 
portance is assigned to the study of history as a recog- 
nized branch of instruction in elementary and second- 
ary schools. It is within the memory of most of those 
who are here to-night that among the routine of daily 
studies there was no place assigned to that study which 
recommends itself more strongly to the youthful mind 
than any other—a study which carries us back to the 
past, makes us to comprehend the present and sheds a 
bright radiance into the realms of the future. The 
study of history is the study of humanity, and we 
would gain an adequate knowledge of the race to 
which we belong by seeing the past as well as the pres- 
ent. 

In its practical value, history takes first rank with 
other studies. We judge more accurately of men and 
measurements when we know moreofwhathehas done 
in the past. History is philosophy teaching by experi- 
ence. 

The life of man shows a marvelous likeness through 
the ages. Though customs and institutions change, 
the heart of man repeats the old story of aspiration and 
toil, joy and sorrow. To be able to look beneath the 
surface and discern this essential unity is of great as- 
sistance in studying anything pertaining to humanity. 

The study of history cultivates intellectual powers 
of the highest order. It accustoms the student to an 
attitude of attentive inquiry, impartial and painstaking. 
It teaches him to avoid hasty conclusions. 

The discriminating historic sense frees men from the 
power of the demagogue, and supplies the principles 
of true reform. It teaches him to avoid extremes. If 
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one man can find in Julius Cesar only a tyrant while an- 
other counts him a patriot and a martyr, if one calls 
Napoleon a selfish, unprincipled usurper, and another 
extols his genius in war and government, it is not his- 
tory that is at fault, but the historian. 

We must use the writer as an authority only in those 
fields of research wherein he is a master. Matthew 
Arnold condemns as unphilosophical the citation of 
Luther as an authority in the Athanasian creed, declar- 
ing that we might as well cite him as a witness on the 
origin of species. Luther’s specialty was not specu- 
lative dogma—but the revival of the sense of conscience 
and personal responsibility. He should be used as an 
authority in his own field. 

History is so manifold, much of it being above the 
comprehension of a child, because beyond his experi- 
ence, that it requires a particular faculty in the teacher 
so to handle his theme as to be perfectly understood. 
The young pupil responds most readily to the story of 
a person’s struggles, defeats, and victories, and so it 
follows that biographies should first engage the pupil’s 
mind. The simplest mode of life is most easily under- 
stood, and so characters like Abraham, or Joseph, or 
Moses are easier for children in the elementary school 
than are the lives of the Great Frederick, or Napoleon, 
or our own Lincoln. 

In the study of history, perhaps more than in any 
other study, the personality of the teacher is felt. How 
great is the pity that the drama of human life, the po- 
etry, the romance, the epic, the soul-stirring record of 
human achievement should ever be taughtinanunsym- 
pathetic, perfunctory way. He should feel that he 
stands with the great and good of all time, upon eternal 
principles, political and religious truth and liberty, and 
so holds fellowship forever with noble souls. 


a 
Data of Method. 


By J. M. Green, Principal State Normal School, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


Method is a subject of common consideration. It is 
not new, it has been co-extensive with human thought. 
Method may be defined as the way of accomplishing 
an end. While it remained common and untutored it 
provoked no criticism; but when schools of method be- 
gan to be established, whether in law, medicine, or 
theology, controversy arose. 

Perhaps no schools of method have met such 
formidable opposition as those of method in teaching, 
due to several causes: (a) They were established to 
improve the teaching in the common school branches. 
(b) Their early teachings were more of the nature of 
devices than of fundamental principles. (c) The pe- 
culiar psychology, so long prevalent. (d) The simple 
manner of living. 

A tremendous change has taken place in the attitude 
of thought toward this subject. A new psychology 
that regards ideas as the resultants of nervous action 
or excitation, an accumulation of knowledge that 
makes selection and discrimination a necessity, a com- 
plex civilization have created an activity in planning. 

Normal and training schools and pedagogical chairs 
are being everywhere established. 

The platform, and daily and periodical press vie 
with each other in discussing this subject. The careful 
student of the various utterances and publications ob- 
serves that device, patent, and idealism have not yet 
disappeared. 

We hear much more of the advocates of Herbart, 
Froebel, and of such theories as learning number when 
studying plants and language incidental to other sub- 
jects, etc., than we hear of the real exposition of the 
mental necessities of the child under our conditions 
and civilization, and of the needs of our time with refer- 
ence to subject matter. 
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There are two principles of pedagogy that are funda- 
mental: namely, the development of the mind and the 
mastery of the environment. The development of the 
mind implies mind study, not in any abstract sense, nor 
through the teachings.of any book or books, excepting 
as tributaries; but the study of the child, just as the 
botanist would study a plant. 

What are the mental effects of certain processes and 
conditions, and what are the specific mental powers of 
the child at a given time and a mastery of our environ- 
ment is the basis for the selection of subject matter. It 
means the subordination of our surroundings to the 
uses of man. It requires the concentration of the mind 
upon the specific subject in hand, if advanced results 
would be achieved. The basis of its philosophy is that 
the conditions of this life are those best adapted for the 
accomplishment of the final end of existence. 

The real basis of method is the study of actual 
human conditions, and their improvement from a prac- 
tical, realistic, standpoint, rather than from a theoreti- 
cal, idealistic standpoint. 


» 


Schools of the Twentieth Century. 


By James L. Hughes, Inspector of Schools, To- 
ronto, Canada. 


The schools of the twentieth century will be free. 
The nineteenth century schools are called free because 
attendance at them is free. The child will be free in 
the twentieth century school. Free growth is the only 
full growth. The coercive, mandatory, compulsory 
spirit will become but a shameful memory when teach- 
ers aim to develop the divinity in the child instead of 
making their supreme purpose the restriction of its de- 
pravity. 

The child will be trained to find most of its prob- 
lems in the twentieth century school. Problem dis- 
covery is more educative than problem solution, and 
infinitely more useful to the individual and the race. 

Teachers will not try to dominate the interest of the 
child in the twentieth century school. The pupil’s self- 
active interest is the only persistent propelling motive 
to intellectual effort. The child’s self-active interest 
is dwarfed by the substitution of the teacher’s interest 
for its own; interest power is blighted, the tendency to 
self-activity of interest is weakened. Teachers will 
learn that their duty is to supply proper conditions and 
environment. The child’s interests acts spontaneously 
under appropriate conditions. 

Teachers will distinguish clearly between responsive 
activity and self-activity, between expression and self- 
expression in the twentieth century school. Self-activ- 
ity ineludes the motive as well as the activity, the initia- 
tive as well as the executive activity. It must be origi- 
native as well as operative, or selfhood is not devel- 
oped. The neglect of selfhood, and the warping of 
selfhood have been the greatest evils of school lite in 
the past. 

The schools of the twentieth century will give in- 
creased attention to physical culture to arrest the phys- 
ical deterioration of the race, and strengthen it intel- 
lectually and morally; they will give manual training 
for educational, not economic reasons, and to all 
children, especially to younger children, instead of to 
senior pupils, as at present; they will teach art as the 
highest form of human expression to qualify for 
clearer interpretation of the artistic ideals of the leaders 
in human evolution, and to enlarge the expressive 
power of humanity; and their supreme purpose will be 
to develop a strong, self-reliant, self-directing individ- 
uality, and train it by the experiences of school life 
to become a co-operative element in an inter-depend- 
ent community. 
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Extremes in Education. 


By O. T. Corson, State Commissioner of Common 
Schools, Columbus, O. 


In discussing this subject Commissioner Corson first 
described two classes of extremists: Those who are 
satisfied with everything that has been done in the 
past and have no desire for improvement, and those 
who are dissatisfied with everything that has been or 
is, and demand constant changes. Between these two 
classes the teachers of the public schools are in con- 
stant danger on the one hand of falling into that state 
of self-satisfaction, which means professional decay 
and death, and, on the other hand, of becoming the 
victims of an educational policy so unstable as to re- 
sult in the most superficial work in the school-room, 
and the loss of confidence on the part of the common 
people in the common schools. 

The first extreme discussed is found in the tendency 
in some sections of the country to ignore the people 
in the management of their schools. While it is true 
that the very safety of our government necessitates that 
our public schools be kept free from the interference 
and influence of both political demagogues and sec- 
tarian fanatics, yet at the same time it is neither wise 
nor necessary, that in freeing ourselves from the reign 
of the demagogue we institute the reign of the auto- 
crat. All educational advancement and reform must 
have their roots down deep in the hearts of the people. 
We need boards of education representative of the best 
there is in the community elected by the people and re- 
sponsible to the people, and teachers and superintend- 
ents whose tenure of office is secure enough to encour- 
age faithfulness and efficiency, but not so secure as 
to make possible permanency, in spite of laziness, in- 
competency, and inefficiency. 

The next extreme discussed is found in the tendency 
to overcrowd courses of study, thereby making impos- 
sible the development of ability on the part of pupils to 
do continuous, independent, hard work. While no one 
doubts that boys and girls can get scores of lessons in 
as many different subjects each day, yet it is a matter 
of serious doubt whether in the getting they will de- 
velop the power of continuous application so necessary 
to success. While a reasonable and sensible correla- 
tion of studies will aid in this work, it does not by any 
means remove all the difficulties, and the senseless ex- 
treme to which this great principle is carried by some 
theorists is a matter of sincere regret to the earnest, 
practical teachers of the day. This extreme is equaled 
only by the extreme to which the grandest of all studies 
—the study of the child—is carried by some persons 
who are far more anxious to have a reputation for be- 
ing original investigators than to know the child in his 
real condition. 

It is encouraging to know, however, that in the 
midst of these extreme tendencies there is every indi- 
cation of real progress in the work of public education, 
and with united effort on the part of teachers and 
patrons it is possible so to conduct the public schools 
that they shall have each year that genuine growth and 
improvement which comes neither from a foolish wor- 
ship of the old nor a sentimental love of the new; but 
from a just and sensible appreciation of the good there 
is in both. 


, 
Tendencies of Modern Education. 


By J. A. Foshay, Supt. of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 


One marked tendency of modern times is toward a 
universal diffusion of education, and a complete system 
from the kindergarten to the university is free to all. 

Another important feature of education is the 
amount of attention given to child study. Modern ed- 
ucation consists in developing the children; hence the 
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teacher must know the necessary conditions for the 
best growth. The teacher must know the psychology 
and physiology of childhood. Growth of body and 
mind must not be treated separately, as they operate 
together. 








Supt, J. A. FosHay, Los Angeles, Cal. 


The thoughtful consideration of the nature and 
needs of the children has led to the introduction of in- 
dustrial education; not so much to fit pupils for me- 
chanical pursuits, but as a means of mental and social 
development. 

Modern education aims to discover and satisfy all 
the needs of the pupil, both those growing out of indi- 
vidual nature and those resulting from his present and 
prospective environments. 


¥ 


Kindergarten in Public Schools. 
By C. B. Gilbert, Supt. of Schools, Newark, N. J. 


A. The growth of the kindergarten in America was 
for many years very slow. Its recent development has 
been most rapid. 

B. The cause of the slow growth was a lack of com- 
prehension of the kindergarten on the part of the aver- 
age educator, including the average kindergartner, the 
latter being a partial cause of the former. This period 
may be called the period of the nursery maid kinder- 
garten. 

C. The recent rapid development is the fruitage of 
the persistent efforts of the great kindergarten leaders, 
and of the revival of the study of pedagogy in this 
country. The general introduction of the kindergar- 
ten into public schools is the greatest step in pedagogy 
that has ever been made in this country. It is, how- 
ver, fraught with dangers both to the kindergartens 
and to the other schools, and necessitates considerable 
modification of both. The kindergarten must not be 
attached to the public schools as a new and distinct de- 
partment, but it must be co-ordinated with them in a 
vital way. This means for the kindergarten: 

1. Broader culture and better professional training 
for kindergartners. 

2. A more general spirit of co-operation, and an at- 
tempt to meet real, rather than imaginary conditions. 

3. A broadening of the course, and a gradual modi- 
fication of the tools used. 

4. A better training for citizenship through the en- 
larged comprehension of the meaning of co-operation. 

D. This means for the other schools: 

1. The sweetening and mollifying of the systems of 
discipline, through the introduction of the kindergar- 
ten spirit. 
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2. A more rational and careful consideration of indi- 
vidual needs. 

3. The introduction of a more generous and altruis- 
tic spirit into the schools. 

4. A training for citizenship, through the introduc- 
tion of self-government. 

5. A saving of time in the instruction in funda- 
mental branches. 

6. The making of education real and vital, instead 
of formal and unreal. 


» 


Lines of Growth in Maturing. 


By Richard G. Boone, State Normal College, Ypsil- 
anti, Mich. 

Pestalozzianism may be said to comprise three dis- 
tinct factors in the teacher’s conception of education: 
(1) That it is a process of development; (2) that it is 
an ethical or social process, and (3) that the primary 
means to be employed for these ends is the first hand 
study of things and human life. 

Others had stood for the study of nature as a source 
of information; Pestalozzi, as a means of development. 
Both the term and the idea are familiar enough to-day; 
but they are not always intelligently used. We say 
education is development, and teach as if it were stor- 
age. Growth is exalted in precept; and, in practice is 
crowded out of recognition by the supposed claims of 
the daily life, and the dominance of the traditions of 
the well informed. 

Education may be thought of in (1) terms of its in- 
strumentalities, (2) in terms of mental product, or (3) 
in terms of the process involved. Education as devel- 
opment belongs to the third class. 

The maturing process is realized by a development 
along the following lines: 

1. An increase in the number of experiences, and es- 
pecially a knowledge of type facts; facts that are sig- 
nificant of a class. 

2. An increase in the complexity of,not only the fund 
of experience, but of the mental operations. 

3. A growth in the accuracy of the mind’s move- 
ments, and the clearer definition of its images. 

4. An increased control over one’s actions, and the 
relatively less of life that is left to spontaneous and im- 
pulsive doing. 

5. An increasing ease with which the mind performs 
its accustomed acts, and the readiness with which it 
takes up with the new and the more difficult. 

6. The cultivation of the idealizing power; the habit 
of seeing one’s life and its interests as they may be, 
from the plane of what they are. 

7. The growing recognition of the moral quality in 
actions, and the disposition to regulate one’s conduct 
in terms of the moral standard. 

8. The process by which the individual is socialized 
or made rationally conscious that he is one of many, 
sharing common interests and mutual limitations. 


rm 
Education from a Publisher’s 


Standpoint. 


By Gilman H. Tucker, American Book Company, 
New York. 


_ The history of the development of text-book pub- 
lishing in the United States would mark in detail the 
Steps of progress in education itself. 

The question about text-books to-day is only one of 
form and method. It does not follow that all old 
school books are bad, and that all new ones are good. 
Books of real merit have a certain personality, and, like 
persons, they attract or repel. The preéminent teacher 
can sometimes put the best part of himself into a book. 
There are real living books, attractive, popular, suc- 
cessful, and yet indescribable, but containing elements 
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of individuality such as distinguish the intelligent, 
clear-headed, magnetic teacher. It is a dangerous, 
popular notion that a school book is only so much 
paper, print, and binding, and that anybody can pro- 
duce it at short order at its mere mechanical cost, and 
that the results produced by its use will be satisfactory. 

The modern American text-book, the latest product 
of text-book evolution, is in all ways a marvel of the 
art of book making. Just as the American public 
school differs from the public schools in Germany, in 
England, and in other countries by its spontaneity, 
freshness of its methods, so American text-books differ 
from foreign text-books. The publisher’s duty is 
constantly to watch the steps of educational progress, 
and provide books which will, at the same time, fulfil 
and create a better and higher demand. The course 
of text-book publishing is an evolution, following 
closely the trend of educational discussion. Your de- 
liberations here to-day determine the text-books of to- 
morrow. The publisher is a clearing house of educa- 
tional ideas. 

In the matter of partisanship in text-books the pub- 
lisher has a delicate and difficult role to perform. All 
should be given a fair hearing, but the publisher 
should hold the balance even and discourage the prop- 
agatioh of doctrines by extremists. Advocating the 
use of local text-books has a narrowing influence. 

There is a wide-spread misapprehension in respect 
to the cost of school books to the school patrons. The 
total amount expended for school text-books in the 
United States is $7,000,000 ‘annually, or about ten 
cents for each inhabitant, and the net profit to publish- 
ers is about 10%. 

Competition among publishers has never been more 
rife than in the past ten years, and such a thing as a 
possible monopoly is absurd. 

As to evils on the commercial side, school book pub- 
lishing, as a business, has to fit itself to the environment 
of to-day, which surrounds the carrying on of all other 
kinds of trade. There may have been instances of 
wrongful and pernicious influences made use of to ac- 
complish adoptions, but when the number of adoptions 
is considered, the lapses, such as they are, make a very 
small percentage. In the heat of a fierce competition 
it is not always easy to draw the line where the merit 
of the book ends and friendship and favoritism begin. 
In a country so full of politics as ours, where every- 
thing is touched by its influence, even sometimes the 
selection of teachers and preachers, is it strange that 
this should occasionally touch the adoption of text- 
books? The charge that any publishing house bases 
its policy upon a policy other than the general excel- 
lence of its productions and the promotion of their use 
on any other ground than that of intrinsic merit is too 
idle to deserve the notice of a denial. These evils have 
been grossly exaggerated; sometimes by disappointed 
competing agents, sometimes by credulous moralists, 
whose enthusiasm has clouded their judgment. This 
has been not only to the detriment of the publishers, 
but to the disparagement and disgrace of teachers 
and school officers; and it is time to call a halt in this 
campaign of double slander. 

Publishers are criticised for publishing too many 
new books; for revising their books too often. They 
are equally criticised for continuing the publication of 
too many old books, and forcing their continued use, 
and for not keeping them thoroughly revised, so 
blocking the way to improvements. The responsibility 
of regulating these matters lies with teachers and 
school boards. If experience has taught anvthing, it 
is that those schools are best served with suitable text- 
books where the competition is freest. The adopting 
unit should be the township or the county, for when it 
gets to be larger than this the teacher is put one side 
and his influence minimized. Local option in the se- 
lection and direct supply at the lowest publisher's 
prices meet the best requirement. 
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Che Rural Schools. 


The entire general session of the N. E, A., Thursday morning, July 7, 
was given over to the problem of the rural school. . Thirty minute papers 
were read by Prof. B. A. Hinsdale, University of Michigan, on ** The Need 
of Enhanced Material Su; port ;” by Dr. William {. Harris, on “ Gradin 
and Classification” ; by State Supt. Henry Sabin, of lowa, on ** The Kin 
of Supervision Most Needed”’; and by Prof. David L. Kuiehle, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, on *‘ Intellectual Needs.” Abstracts of ail these papers 
except the last are given below. 











Grading and Classification. 


By W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


The chief care in the management of a system of city 
schools is to grade or classify the pupils in such a man- 
ner that the interests of some are not sacrificed for 
those of others. The effect of placing pupils of differ- 
ent degrees of advancement in the same class will be 
to unduly urge the backward ones, while the pupils in 
advance of the average in the class will have too little 
work assigned them. When bright scholars are kept 
back for dull ones they acquire loose, careless habits of 
study. When pupils of lower temperament are strained 
to keep pace with quick and bright ones they become 
discouraged and demoralized. 

Even when pupils are well classified at the beginning 
of the year differences begin to develop from the first 
day, and after two or three months of good instruction 
a large interval has developed between the advance- 
ment of the slow ones and that of the bright ones. Be- 
sides difference in temperament, there is difference 
in regularity of attendance on account of sickness and 
family necessities; these things affect the rate of pro- 
gress. Moreover, the degree of maturity and amount 
of previous study develop differences. 

Classification in a school is never absolute. No pu- 
pils are of exactly the same degree of progress. There 
are probably no two pupils alike in ability to do the 
daily work of the class. From this it is evident that 
there should be frequent re-classification. There 
should be promotions of a few of the best ones from 
below into the class above, and a few promotions from 
the best of that class to the next class beyond. 

After such promotion has been made through all or 
a portion of the classes of a school from the lowest, 
each class will find itself composed of fair, average, and 
poor scholars, together with a few of the best from the 
next lower class in place of the few that each has lost 
by promotion. New hope will come to those pupils 
who were before the poorest in all the class, and 
there will be new stimulus given to the best 
pupils who have been promoted to a_ higher 
class, for they will have to work earnestly 
to attain and hold a good rank in the new 
class. But the quick and bright ones thus promoted 
will gradually work their way toward the top of the 
class again. The slow ones in the class may be passed 
by successive platoons of bright ones introduced into 
the class from below, but they will pick up new cour- 
age on every occasion when they find themselves 
brought to the top of the class by the process of trans- 
ferring the bright ones, who had begun to lead them 
into too fast a pace. 

This sifting-up process, as here described, corrects 
the disease known as “lock-step” in the graded 
schools. The sifting shculd take place as often as 
there develops a decided difference in degree of ad- 
vancement between the best and poorest pupils of a 
class. In practice this is found to occur once in two 
or three months. 

The rural schools, when small, do not find it possible 
to make classes to any great extent, except in reading, 
writing, and spelling. In the larger rural schools, 
however, there is an attempt to introduce the city plan 
of classification; but as a matter of course, the classes 
have to be very small. What is bad about these small 
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classes is, that the intervals from one class to another, 
instead of being ten to twelve weeks, as in a city 
school, are from one to two years. This works a great 
evil. It leads to careless teaching on the part of the 
teacher, who has to adapt his instruction to the aver- 
age of the class, knowing at the same time that such 
instruction lacks interest to the best pupils, because 
they are already familiar with the subject, and know- 
ing, secondly, that it is too difficult for the least ad- 
vanced pupils, for the reason that they lack the insight 
which a year or a half year’s more study has given to 
the pupils of average advancement. 

City schools, village schools, and rural schools that 
grade their pupils with intervals of a year or more be- 
tween the classes are to be criticised chiefly for this 
fault. They are called “ stiflers of talent,’ because 
they do not provide sufficient work for their ablest and 
brightest pupils, but heep them marking time with less 
advanced pupils. Moreover, they discourage the 
slower pupils by requiring more work of them than 
they can accomplish. 

This difficulty in regard to classification exists not 
only in public schools, but often in a more dangerous 
form in private schools. It is, perhaps, the greatest 
evil at present existing in the organization of the 
schools of the United States, rural and urban. In 
the first, second, and third years of primary work 
classification does not present serious difficulty be- 
cause of the greater number of pupils of eight years 
and under. About sixty-nine per cent. of the pupils 
in the cities and villages of the country are in the rst 
three years’ work. Twelve per cent. are found in the 
fourth year’s work; seven per cent. in the fifth year; 
four per cent. in the sixth year, three per cent. in the 
seventh year, and two per cent. in the eighth year. To 
form classes, and thereby produce economical instruc- 
tion, the pupils beyond the fourth year must be 
brought together in central schools, and it is to this 
problem that the state boards of education are giving 
serious attention. 


, 
Material Support for Rural Schools: 


Need of Enhancing It. 
By B. A. Hinsdale, University of Michigan. 


Money has long been called the sinews of war. It 
is equally the sinews of public education. The cost of 
such education is everywhere great, and is everywhere 
growing. The states of our Union expended for com- 
mon schools for the years 1894-’95, not including the 
payments on bonds, $178,215,000; and we shall, no 
doubt, pass the century line with an annual expendi- 
ture of $200,000,000. The expenditures of the 443 cities, 
compared with the expenditures of the rest of the coun- 
try, are, approximately, $698 to $1,004; but the pupils 
enrolled in the city schools are only 3,126 to 10,809. 
Public instruction furnished by cities is relatively ex- 
pensive; but when all the factors are taken into ac- 
count nothing, perhaps, shows the inferiority of rural 
schools, as compared with city schools, more strikingly 
than these figures. 

Before asking how the rural schools are to receive 
an enchanced material support, we should first con- 
sider how the funds that are now available may be used 
more advantageously than at present. This can be 
done by consolidating the country schools, wherever 
that is necessary and possible. Such consolidation, 


attended by the transportation of school children to 
and from school at public expense, is now attracting 
much attention in various parts of the country; and it 
is destined to grow in public favor. 
But larger funds than are now available are im- 
peratively needed. Wealth is not always found where 
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it is required for school purposes. Hence, it is neces- 
sary, in the first place, in many states, to enlarge the 
units of school taxation. The country school district 
is a most undesirable unit for such purposes. The 
system often throws upon the district a burden it is un- 
able to bear. Hence, larger units must be resorted to, 
the township, the county, and the state. In the second 
place, the existing rules of apportioning or distributing 
school funds often need to be changed, so as to carry 
the money where it is most needed. It is most irra- 
tionaltodistribute such funds according to school pop- 
ulation, since the cost of maintaining a good school de- 
pends only in slight degree upon the number of pupils 
that it contains. 


» 


Supervision of Rural Schools. 
By Henry Sabin, State Superintendent, Iowa. 


In the office of supervisor of rural schools there is 
no place for the martinet or the pedant. Supervision 
is a blessing or a curse in proportion to the intelligence 
and skill with which it is administered. The country 
schools need a supervision, whichinits effects challenges 
the respect and support of all interested. In selecting 
a suitable person to oversee a system of rural schools, 
in addition to’ a reasonable education and a clean per- 
sonal character, we should look for adaptability to cir- 
cumstances, the ability to discern the fitness of things 
so that he may accomplish that which is possible with- 
out wasting time on the impossible. The person who is 
chosen as supervisor of rural schools should have in 
the highest degree the qualities of leadership. He must 
be both a thinker and a student. I would rather have 
in a teacher one divine spark of originality, lightened up 
by enthusiasm and zeal in the work, than all the knowl- 
edge that is contained in a thousand pages of the dead 
lore of the past. The rural school needs a supervision 
which inspires energy, awakens a desire to know the 
best, and which says, “Come, let us study, let us think, 
let us reason, let us discuss.” 

The influence of a refined, cultured scholar in the 
person of the supervisor is not to be lost sight of. The 
true supervisor is much more than a teacher. Super- 
vision is itself a higher work than teaching. There are 
many districts in which the fitness of the teacher is de- 
termined by the per cent. recorded against her name. 
This induces teachers to study questions, not subjects. 
As a consequence, the rural school teacher becomes 
exceedingly narrow, with little depth of knowledge 
upon which to build her work. The prevailing method 
of examining teachers as a test of fitness for their work 
is an exceedingly ingenious device for enabling them 
to conceal their ignorance. The duty of determining 
the fitness of persons to enter upon the work of teach- 
ing requires great wisdom and skill, great intelligence, 
and much common sense. 

There is a new field for supervision open in the duty 
of awakening public concern, and of strengthening the 
tone and tread of public thought directed toward the 
promotion of educational interests. The supervisor of 
rural schools must be acquainted with the resources of 
his district. He should know what constitutes good 
farming, should be acquainted with the grazing inter- 
ests, the dairy, and the rotation of crops. He should 
be able to convince the people that he knows some- 
thing besides books. It is not so much to invite the 
farmer or the miner to the school, as to take the school 
to the farm or the mine, and to show the children the 
foundations upon which have been built the great natural 
sciences of our day. The teacher must be a lover of 
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nature in its various forms, and be able to interpret the 
language of rocks, and trees, and flowers, the running 
brook, the snows of winter, and the fruits of autumn. 

The supervision needed by the country school must 
concern itself also with school extension, lectures, and 
libraries. The establishment and maintenance of good 
roads find in the supervisor a ready and popular advo- 
cate. The country schools do not need what we or- 
dinarily call close supervision. They do need a super- 
vision which is intelligent and rational, is strong, man- 
ly, and vigorous, so that the character of the supervis- 
ion commends the wisdom of the supervisor. The su- 
pervisor should be kept in the field every day in the 
school year. His vacations should not be entirely free 
from field work, for then he should be with the people 
and school officers, looking after school grounds, ad- 
vising with directors or trustees in regard to buildings, 
choice of teachers, text-books, and the general educa- 
tional interests of the district. The supervision which 
I have attempted to mark out is that of a live, enthusi- 
astic man in sympathy with educational progress, in 
touch with the common people, consecrated to his 
work, who thinks no sacrifice too great, no labor too 
severe when made in the cause of the common district 
school. 











Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 
Elected president of the National Educational Ascociation, 1897-98. 


Just Be Glad. 


O heart of mine, we shouldn't 
Worry so 

What we've missed of calm we couldn’t 
Have, you know! ; 

What we've met of stormy pain, 

And of sorrow’s driving rain, 

We can better meet again, 
If it blow. 


We have erred in that dark hour, 
We have known, 

When the tears fell with the shower, 
All alone— 

Were not shine and shower blent 

As the gracious Master meant? 

Let us temper our content 
With His own. 


For, we know, not every morrow 
Can be sad; 
So, forgetting all the sorrow 
We have had, 
Let us fold away our fears, 
And put by our foolish tears, 
* And through all the coming years 
Just be glad. 
4 —James Whitcomb Riley. 
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Moral Education. 


The following are abstracts of papers prepared for the meeting of the 
National Herbart Society at Milwaukee, July 7 and 9. 


—_ 
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Ethical Principles of Education. 
By John Dewey, Ph.D., the University of Chicago. 


THESES. 


Moral life in school involves the same principles as 
moral life outside the school. 

Ethical theory is two-faced, psychological and social; 
the psychological has to do with the agent and how he 
operates as an individual; the social with what he does 
in his relation to the social whole. 

This social relation of a child is frequently taken in 
too limited a sense, as when training to citizenship in 
the narrow sense is in mind. The child must be con- 
sidered as a member of society in the broadest sense. 
Apart from the thought of participation in social life 
the school has no end nor aim. 

The school must be made a vital social institution 
to a very greater extent than obtains at present. 

The common separation between intellectual and 
moral training is one expression of the failure to con- 
struct the school as a social institution. 

Excepting in so far as the school is an embryonic yet 
typical community life, moral training must be partly 
pathological, partly formal. 

The extent and way in which a study brings a pupil 
to consciousness of his social environment, and con- 
fers upon him the ability to interpret his own powers 
from the standpoint of their possibilities in social use, 
is the ultimate and unified standard, the criterion of the 
value of studies. 

Form represents the technique, the adjustment of 
means involved in social action, just as content refers 
to the realized value or end of social action. The social 
standpoint in geography, history, literature, and mathe- 
matics. 

Ultimate moral motives and forces are nothing more 
nor less than social intelligence, the power of observing 
andcomprehending social situations—and social power 
—trained capacities of control—at work in the service 
of social interest and aims. 

The moral trinity of the school. The demand is for 
social intelligence, social power, and social interests. 
Our resources are: (1) The life of the school as a 
social institution in itself, (2) methods of learning and 
of doing work, (3) the school studies or curriculum. 

Psychology study is necessary in education to help 
determine its ethical import and conduct: (1) because 
all conduct springs out of native instincts and impulses; 
(2) ethical principles need to be stated in psychological 
terms because the child supplies us with the only means 
or instruments with which moral ideas are to be real- 
ized. 

Character means power of social agency, organized 
capacity for social functioning. It means social in- 
sight, social executive power, and social responsive- 
ness, 

Test the school upon these three requirements. 

What we need in education more than anything else 
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is a genuine, not merely norminal, faith in the existence 
of moral principles capable of effective application. 


>» 


Social Aspects of Moral Education. 


By Charles De Garmo, Ph.D., President of Swarth- 
more College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
THESES. 

1. There are two types of individuality, the social 
and the non-social. Only the former is moral from the 
social standpoint. 

2. Non-social individuality, both in theory and prac- 
tice, was developed in Europe during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries; it has, on account of pecu- 
liar pioneer and frontier conditions, been perpetuated 
in the United States, at least in theory, until the pres- 
ent time. 

3. The growth of cities and the disappearance of the 
frontier have made non-social individualism detrimen- 
tal to our further progress; non-social should there- 
fore give place to social individualism. 

4. Social character is shown by its readiness to par- 
ticipate in group activity for the common good, and 
also by its practical efficiency, both mental and motor, 
as opposed to esthetic and analytic types of character, 
which in themselves are essentially non-social. 

5. The leading motive for group activity has, in the 
past, been the fear of evil, such as danger from enemies; 
it must in the future be much more the hope of good, 
such as the desire for good government, good con- 
ditions of health and comfort, good opportunities for 
economic welfare. In this way “ negative” must give 
way to “ positive” motives for social co-operation. 

6. The school must become a social institution, hav- 
ing as its chief functions (1) the unfolding of social 
ideals, (2) the development of social disposition, and 
(3) the formation of social habits. 

(1) Social ideals are to be developed chiefly through 
the school studies. 

(2) Social disposition must be cultivated through the 
awakening of the abiding “interest” in the social ideals. 

3. Social habits are to be formed by the con- 
duct of the school with respect to regularity, punct- 
uality, silence, and industry, also with respect to pun- 
ishments and to play. The practical efficiency of intel- 
lect, so necessary to the social man, is to be developed 
by rational methods of conducting the recitation. 


¥ 


School Discipline and Moral Education 


By W. T. Harris, LL.D., United States Commissioner 
of Education. 

1. Moral education is a training in habits, and 
not an inculcation of mere theoretical views. 

2. Mechanical disciplines are indispensable as an 
elementary basis of moral character. 

3. The school holds the pupil to a constant sense 
of responsibility and thereby develops in him a keen 
sense of his transcendental freedom; he comes to real- 
ize that he is not only the author of his deed, but also 
accountable for his neglect to the reasonable act. 

4. Lax discipline in a school saps the moral charac- 
ter of the pupil. It allows him to work merely as he 
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pleases, and he will not reinforce his feeble will by 
regularity, punctuality, and systemetic industry. He 
grows up in habits of whispering and other species of 
intermeddling with his fellow pupils; neither doing 
what is reasonable himself nor allowing others to do 
it. Never having subdued himself, he will never subdue 
the world of chaos, or any part of it, as his life work, 
but will have to be subdued by external constraint on 
the part of his fellow men. 

5. Too strict discipline, on the other hand, under- 
mines moral character by emphasizing too much the 
mechanical duties, and especially the phase of obedi- 
ence to authority, and it leaves the pupil in a state of 
perennial minority. He does not assimilate the law of 
duty and make it his own. 

The law is not written on his heart, but is written on 
his lips only. He fears it, but does not love it. The 
tyrant teacher produces hypocrisy and deceit in his 
pupils. All manner of fraud germinates in attempts 
to cover up shortcomings from the eye of the teacher. 
Even where there is simple, implicit obedience in the 
place of fraud and the like there is no independence 
and strength of character developed. 

The best help that one can give his fellows is that 
which enables them to help themselves. The best 
school is that which makes the pupils able to teach 
themselves. The best instruction in morality makes 
the pupil a law unto himself. Hence strictness which 
is indispensable must be tempered by such an admin- 
istration as causes the pupils to love to obey the law 
for the law’s sake. 


¥ 


School Studies and Moral Training. 


By Principal John Adams, Training College, Aber- 
deen, Scotland. 


1. No school study is merely a means or an end; 
all school studies are both. 


2. Accepting self-realization as the highest moral 
aim, moral training is still possible; and there is still 
a place for the teacher in the process without loss to 
the independence of the developing ego. 

3. That the idealism on which Froebel founded his 
system forms a groundwork upon which the Herbar- 
tian mechanism may be consistently built up. 

4. That the organon of moral training is the idea as 
found in life, and that while all ideas, as isolated ideas, 
are of equal moral value, i. e., of no moral value, their 
moral force increases directly as the number of com- 
binations they form. Therefore the more concrete a 
school study is the greater its value as a moral orgarion. 

5. That formal education is as impossible in moral 
as in intellectual matters, and the virtues have been 
hypostatized into a mythology in much the same way 
as the faculties have been. 

6. That while the ultimate standard of morality is the 
Hegelian idea, the teacher must fall back upon the 
highest available standard, that is, the idea as it appears 
to him at his present stage of development. 

7. The teacher’s work in moral training consists 
practically in building up a conscience out of ideas 
supplied by the various school subjects. 
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Child Study. 


The first four of the followimg abstracts are of papers read before the 
Child Study Department. The papers on ‘* Methods of Child Study in the 
Kindergarten,” by Jenay B. Merril sand ‘* Has the Chiid Siudy Movement 
Any Help for the Kindergartner ?” by Bertha Payne, were read before the 
Kindergarten Department. 





The Laws of Cerebral Development: 
Bearings and Modification on Child Study. 
By Reuben Post Halleck, M.A. (Yale), Louisville, Ky. 


All education, even the highest, depends upon modi- 
fications in sensory brain tracts. These furnish the 
physical basis necessary for the memory of every 
natural object. In this world things are secured only 
through movement, that is, through modifications in 
motor cells, which are plastic only in the morning 
of. life. The paper sets forth means for securing fuller 
sensory and motor development, so that fewer child- 
ren may grow up with undeveloped brain spots. 

A special feature of the paper is the discussion of 
the pedagogical bearings of the development of con- 
nective brain fibers, which form the physical basis for 
the association of ideas and for thinking. These fibers 
are undeveloped in infancy, but they gradually become 
capable of associating different parts of the brain and 
they increase in number until the age of thirty-three. 

The paper warns teachers not to expect difficult 


thinking from pupils before the development of these 
fibers, before the different parts of the brain may be 


correlated. Actual counting shows that between the 
ages of sixteen months and thirty-three years these 
fibers have increased in number as much as thirteen 
hundred per cent. in special tracts. 

A striking feature is the author’s position in regard 
to teaching children to think. He says : “ My study 
of the brain has led me to believe that the thinking 
power will take care of itself better than the sensory 
and the motor function$, that if these are trained aright, 
the child will necessarily think right. I do not believe 
that any child can by any educator be forced to think 
broadly in advance of the proper cerebral develop- 
ment.” 

He discusses those long periods of study without 
seeming result, which are followed by a flash of men- 
tal lightning, showing the student that he has suddenly 
come into conscious intelligent possession of the de- 
sired facts. This is accounted for by the theory that 


the modifications in the brain were for a long time 
tending toward the wished for goal, just as a long 
period of work on a bridge precedes the laying of the 
last span. The modifications in cells and the develop- 
ment of connective medullated fibers are analogous 
to the completion of the bridge for the crossing of 
trains. 

The paper says that there is a natural tendency in’ the 
nervous system to seek those stimuli which will pro- 
perly develop it. Pedagogues are arraigned for thwart- 
ing nature, for shutting the children away from 
nature’s sensory and motor text-books. He thus con- 
cludes : 

“ Nature’s children fortunately have the God-given 
faculty of inattention as a weapon against our unfit 
training. Give her more of a chance at her children, 
the same chance which she had at Shakespeare, and 
three-fourths of what we pedagogues say must be left 
unheeded. 
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Practical Lines of Child-Study. 


By Prof. G. W. A. Luskey, University of Nebraska. 

The child study movement is in its infancy. It has 
spread with surprising rapidity, and has been received 
with unexpected enthusiasm; but its meaning is only 
partially understood. The main purpose of child 
study is to know man better. The extent and import- 
ance of this movement becomes the more apparent 
when we appreciate the fact that the one subject from 
which all others radiate, and into which all will finally 
concentrate, is the study of humanity. 

The ‘spirit of this movement is the same scientific 
spirit which is causing such radical changes in the 
teaching of history, literature, science, etc., and is at- 
tributable to the scientific age in which we are living. 


After giving a description of the principal methods used in child-study 
the speaker said ; 


The method used in child study is of far less import- 
ance than the interest, sympathy, intelligence, and per- 
sistence which the teacher brings to the work. 

Admitting that child study is encompassed with many 
difficulties, it is nevertheless within the ready reach of 
every teacher, and promises greater returns for the 
effort than any other subject. Under suitable condi- 
tions any phase of child study will be found practical, 
and especially so if it increases our knowledge and ap- 
preciation of children. Whatever stimulates the 
teacher to originality of thought, and enables her to 
become a real student, is practical. Everything which 
discourages true growth and originality in the teacher 
is wrong, whether it be school board, superintendent, 
or periodical. 

The child study movement seems to offer an oppor- 
tunity of overcoming both of these difficulties, unless 
we make the grave mistake, which now seems proba- 
ble, of studying children through books. With chil- 
dren all about us, in our very homes and companion- 
ship, if we must go to second-hand sources to become 
acquainted with them, I pity the profession. It is true 
that the teacher is interested in child study from the 
standpoint of its direct application to the problems of 
education; nevertheless he knows that before a fact can 
be applied it must be known; and we all know that any 
one who is able to make accurate observations, and 
classify them with reference to some leading feature, is 
able to do scientific work. 

To the average teacher, then, I would say: Begin 
the study of children by selecting some topic closely 
associated with your school work, and in which you 
are especially interested. If possible, get hold of the 
best investigations on the subject. Comparé these 
with your own studies. It may have required several 
years, but you have been happy in your work, and 
have been growing all the time. 

Child study, to be most helpful to the teacher, must 
be closely connected with the daily lessons and duties, 
and yet it should have enough additional material and 
thought to give interest and life, and enable the teacher 


to become more and more efficient. We should not. 


forget that it is not what we read and hear, valuable as 
that may be, but what we think and do that gives us 
strength and character. We should read the litera- 
ture, by all means; but more than that, we should di- 
gest and classify it, using it to strengthen and broaden 
our ideas, or to weaken and modify our views. Among 
the more practical subjects for the present I should 
place: The physical development of the child, in- 
cluding food, health, defects and remedies, exercise, 
and the sanitary conditions of school buildings; influ- 
ences at work in the formation of character, discipline 
and punishment; the proper use to be made of-the play 
instinct and motor activity; children’s interest in the 
various subjects of study, their interest in outside work 
or play, and their bearing on education; peculiar and 
exceptional children; children’s form of expression, 
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language, drawing, writing, etc.; fatigue and proper 
arrangement of studies. 





Discussion. 


By Supt. Whitcomb, Lowell, Mass. 

The limitations of this question, as I may be per- 
mitted to discuss it, take it wholly out of the fascinat- 
ing realm of speculation, and reduce it to the severely 
practical. I am not permitted to even try to advance 
anything new, but only to select from things already 
known those simple enough and practical enough to 
be of use to every teacher. 

The ability to understand one’s pupils, to enter sym- 
pathetically into their thoughts and feelings, is a factor 
of unsurpassed importance in the success of any 
teacher, and anything which helps to such knowledge 
is legitimate child study, and anything which does 
not may be of interest to the scientist, but has, in my 
opinion, no place in the work of the average teacher. 
What, then, may and should be done? 

First, in addition to the constant though half un- 
conscious observation of individual pupils, which is 
apart of the life of every good teacher, there is room for 
a little conscious and systemetic study, which can best 
be made through language exercises planned to secure 
such unconscious revelation of the pupil’s opinions, 
feelings, motives, etc., as shall be of most value to the 
teacher. Questions as to things most desired, in the 
present or future, as to the book or author best liked, 
as to conduct under conditions which would test mor- 
als, etc., provide an unsurpassed basis for language ex- 
ercises, and at the same time often afford an insight 
into character helpful in the highest degree. Anything 
answering to this touchstone is legitimate and desir- 
able : anything which does not is out of place. 

Second: All teachers who really observe cause and 
effect have noticed that badness of deportment is very 
apt to accompany backwardness in school work. The 
boy who is behind all his mates rarely loves his school, 
or lies awake nights trying to think how he may please 
his teacher. But it is only within recent times that 
most of us have learned that dullness in a very large 
proportion of cases is the result of a physical defect, 
usually of sight or hearing, so that not only health and 
mental development, but character itself, everything 
iu fact that makes school life, or any other life for that 
matter, worth the living not unfrequently hinges on 
some such frequently unsuscepted defect. Extended 
_tests in this country and Europe have shown that not 
less than twenty-five per cent. of the school children 
are seriously limited in this way, and the study of such 
defectives is not only legitimate but imperative obli- 
gation. And happily the task is a simple one. Test 
of vision may be obtained of an oculist for a few 
cents, with full directions for use, and hearing may be 
tested by anyone who owns a watch. Hence there is 
no excuse for ignorance on this point, and when the 
defect is known, it is often easy to interest parents in 
its mitigation or cure, to the inestimable benefit of the 
pupil, while in school the beneficial use which may be 
made of such knowledge is too obvious to need dis- 
cussion. Child study in these two lines, then, is not 
only practical and easy,butisthe duty of every teacher. 
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Parents and Child Students. 


Discussion, by Dr. Jenny B. Merrill, Supervisor of 
Kindergartens, Public Schools,, New York City. 


However unconscious the study of parents, it is none 
the less real, and hence, when parents are once aroused 
to the child study movement they become its best help- 
ers. Parents study the individual child, and are often 
led to believe that no two children are alike, because 
no two of their children are alike. If this were the case 
it would be quite useless for mothers to meet and con- 
fer. There are the lessons that the parent needs to 
learn from the teacher—who, dealing with many chil- 
dren of the same age and grade of advancement, finds 
much in common that is reducible to law. 

The general Congressof Mothers at Washington has 
been followed by state organizations. There is now a 
Mothers’ Congress of the State of New York, with an 
official organ, called “The Mother’s Voice.” There 
is a Mothers’ Congress of New York city, and a Fath- 
ers’ and Mothers’ Congress in Brooklyn. 


The program of an all-day meeting, held in Brook- 
lyn, was, I understand, suggested, in main, by fathers, 
and it was an excellent one, covering three general 
subjects: 

1. Literature for Children. 

2. Amusements for Children. 

3. Government for Children. 

The speakers were both men and women. 

The committee on child study of the associate 
alumnz of the Normal college has a round table for 
mothers. Books are read at home, and are the basis 
of discussions and written papers. 

There is another society in New Yorkcity, composed 
mainly of mothers, who have read and discussed to- 
gether during the past seven years. More recently 
this society has been reading and discussing the biog- 
raphies of great men; especially those whose childhood 
is known. They have also studied child characters in 
fiction. 

Kindergartners have held many meetings with 
mothers—and Froebel’s Mother Play and Song has 
been a never-failing source of inspiration. 

The need now is to have definite lines of work ar- 
ranged for leaders of mothers’ clubs. The National 
Congress of Mothers invites correspondence on this 
subject. It is proposed to form a bureau of exchange, 
and through this to get all the information that is ne- 
cessary to conduct a mothers’ club in any community. 
(Address the Washington Loan and Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C 

One of the round tables of the University Society for 
child study has in view the compiling of a report, 
which will aid those desiring to conduct mothers’ 
meetings. The following topics have been assigned to 
different persons for investigation: 

1. Methods of Holding Mothers’ Meetings. 

2. Medicine and Hygiene. 

3. Food and Clothing. 

4. Discipline. 

5. Children’s Interests. 

6. Statistics and History of Child Study. 

Medical talks, such as could be employed in address- 
ing mothers’ meetings, have been topically outlined by 
Dr. Haney. 

I have sometimes sought the acquaintance of the 
mothers of noble young women among our normal 
students to discover, if possible, their happy secret of 
government. I may say here, that in at least two such 
instances I was impressed mainly by the parent’s ease 
of government, and the confidence expressed in the 
children themselves, which suggested, to my mind, the 
value of a wise “let alone” policy in the management 
of children. 
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Tried Methods of Child Study. 


By Dr. Jenny B. Merrill, New York City. 


The First Method suggested which has been followed 
in the kindergarten of the associate alumnz of the Nor- 
mal college, New York city, is as follows: 

The kindergartners aim to keep a record of each child 
in a separate blank book. If possible, the child’s pho- 
tograph, on entering the kindergarten, is placed on the 
front page, followed by a brief family history. A care- 
ful description is given of the child’s actions during 
the first days. Notes follow from day to day, or week 
to week, at irregular intervals, according to the time 
that can be given. A few of the books are indexed so 
that illustrations of certain traits may be found readily, 
as of anger, discouragement, theft, generosity, etc. 
While these records may not yield material for the sci- 
—_ they help to create an interest in the individual 
child. 

The Second Method that has been tried in the New 
— public schools during the present year is as fol- 
ows: 

The teacher keeps a daily rcord of the order of exer- 
cises on the left side of the record book, and leaves the 
right side blank unless she finds some items of interest 
to record in relation to one or more children. Even 
when nothing is written the blank page is a reminder 
from day to day of the child. I say to our kindergart- 
ners: “ Even if you write nothing, you will give a . 
thought to the child, and perhaps wonder what you 
could or should have been written.” 

A Third Method of child study in the kindergarten 
has been a careful observation of the children’s draw- 
ings as suggestive of the contents of their minds. 

It is in the free drawing, principally, that these op- 
portunities come; and the subjects suggested by the 
kindergartner may tend to disclose the child’s 
thoughts, as when the children are asked to draw “ ob- 
jects noticed on the way to kindergarten,” or each 
child is asked to draw “ whatever he thinks will make 
a good picture.” 

I especially recommend the kindergartner and 
teacher to study carefully her own childhood, for I be- 
lieve, as Prof. Barnes says in “ Studies in Education,” 
“ He who sits down, and carefully and honestly recon- 
structs from memory his own childhood and its mo- 
ments of joy and grief has given himself a medium 
through which he can see children as they are.” 

I believe that we shall not have the proper methods 
of child study in our kindergartens until we have them 
in our training classes. 

It would also be very profitable for the training 
teacher to secure such individual records of children as 
have been mentioned, and to read them with her stu- 
dents, interpreting them in the light of her wider ex- 
perience. 

I have said nothing about child study from the phy- 
sician’sstandpoint. We will all agree that special atten- 
tion should be given to the hygienic conditions in the 
kindergarten. 

It would seem to be a foregone conclusion that kin- 
dergartners would observe the children in regard to 
cleanliness, but in large cities we have not wholly 
solved the problem of the “dirty child.” We have 
been greatly aided this year in New York in this direc- 
tion by the appointment of physicians who visit our 
schools daily. 

The height of chairs and tables appears to be un- 
solved in some kindergartens. How to take care of 
the children’s eyes is still a problem. Is it best to have 
the light from the left? Then we must face the ques- 
tion, “ How must we place our tables to accomplish 
this desirable result?’ The Baroness von Biilow said 
to me in speaking of this care of the eyes, “ You Amer- 
ican kindergartners are too sentimental. You want a 
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circle all the time. You have it in the morning, at the 
opening talk, and at the games. That is enough.” I 
agreed with her, and because of her words have cour- 
age to suggest placing tables, one behind the other, at 
least during occupations, for only in this way can we 
secure light from the left. 

The only method of child study that will secure de- 
sirable physical conditions is that of constant observa- 
oe these little things that affect the health of the 
child. 

The kindergartner, as well as other teachers, needs 
to be occasionally reminded that we do not teach 
drawing, weaving, sewing, etc., but that we teach the 
child—the child must be uppermost in the mind. The 
a must be seen constantly in its relation to the 
child. 


- 
Child Study and the Kindergarten. 


By Bertha Payne, Hull House, Chicago. 


The term child study means various things to vari- 
ous people. I understand it to include all systematic 
and rational effort to illumine the psychology, as well 
as the physiology of childhood, with the light which 
may be derived by the observation and subsequent ra- 
tionalization of all phenomena of childhood. 

In the narrower sense, child study has that to offer 
_ the kindergartner which, if accepted, will have a direct 
bearing upon her methods, and necessitate decided 
changes in her work. 

I know that this last statement will be challenged by 
many, but the facts which have recently been discov- 
ered by scientific investigators in the line of cell and 
nerve growth, nerve and brain function, effects of 
habit upon brain and nerve tissue, rates of growth, 
periodicity in growth of the body as a whole, and of the 
organs of heart, sense, and brain centers in particular 
are full of suggestion. All of this new material de- 
mands at least a turning over of our notions of child 
nature and child occupation, and a conscious determi- 
nation to find out whether what we now know harmon- 
izes with our “ creed,” and with our daily practices with 
children. 

In the broader sense, we must reckon genetic psy- 
chology as a part of this new movement in education. 
As the physical merges into the mental, we are offered 
studies in instincts, studies in habit as affecting con- 
sciousness. We have the consideration of the mind 
function as a unified process, not as the working of or- 
gans separately. We have stress laid upon conscious- 
ness as a motor, we have the much-talked-of view of 
children’s interests as dominating forces. 

We have also the relation of information to use. All 
of these, and many more principles, if not discovered 
by the modern school, are given so much greater em- 
phasis, and are so related to pedagogic work that it 
amounts almost to discovery. 

Here, as always, we have three classes of people: 
First, those who “ go in for a fad” and jump a novelty. 
Those at the other extreme fear to leave the beaten 
path, or if they do not fear, are too well satisfied with 
the substantial revelation already made, or with their 
own interpretation of it, to care to test the new. Be- 
tween these two extremes stand those who, with minds 
alert, grasp all that comes their way, worthy attention, 
who have individual strength enough to put all doc- 
trines through the alembic of the individual reason, 
and who try to prove in their lives the saying, which 
reads something like this: “ The value of a philoso- 
phy lies in the number of truths it is able to reconcile.” 

One of the greatest values to kindergartners of the 
new movement is this; that we are forced to read Froe- 
bel anew, and see in his teaching notonlythat which has 
been pointed out and emphasized, but also much that 
has not. 
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Physical Craining. 


The School Journal expects to have a complete report of the sessions of 
the Department of Physical Education. The following are abstracts of an 
address by Miss Tucker and ot three papers of a symposium on ‘‘ Public 
School Gymnastics.” 





Delsarte and His Contribution to 
Physical Education. 


By Anna M. P. Tucker, Principal Tucker School of 
Expression, Cleveland, O. 


Much has been said and written for and against 
Delsarte, but those who have given it study, believing 
strongly in its possibilities, regret that there should 
ever be a teacher who, mistaking the form, such as 
posing and zsthetic gymnastics, for the spirit, have 
put these forth as Delsarte, instead of using them sim- 
ply as a means to an end; that end, the cultivation of 
a larger ideal, for “the material form is but the effect 
of the spiritual idea.” 

What, then, is this philosophy ? Simply an esthetic 
translation of the Greek philosophy presented by a 
Christian philosopher, for Delsarte’s teaching includes 
God as a factor and desires not only bodily power by 
practice, but bodily power by moral habit. 

The subject represents an ideal standard, but is 
very practical in benefits conferred. Truth to be 
powerful must be universal. Delsarte was an obser- 
vational teacher who sought universal truth in a close 
study of life and art. In this sense, at least, whether 
consciously or otherwise, his philosophy is that of every 
true teacher. Nor can any one of us limit the possi- 
bilities of his triune theory, simply because by us it 
is not understood. 

He did not, it is true, found a system of gymnastics 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term, but he de- 
clared the principles underlying all true gymnastic 
training. By a knowledge of Delsarte and the power to 
impart it we are enabled to teach muscular control, 
power through repose, grace, rhythm, and correct 

oise. 

" The last I would name as the “ great vital necessity ” 
in any system of gymnastic training. Everything de- 
pends upon the exercise of the trunk, and a pertectly 
correct poise of the body, which implies control of the 
diaphragm, is a powerful health exercise. And let us 
remember that health and strength are not always 
synonymous. Poise is not alone a physical but a moral 
truth dependent primarily upon the imagination. Here 
lies the distinction between the mechanical and ideal 
gymnast. 

It seems to me the prime result of physical education ~ 
is to create power, and grace, which is modified power. 
The result is largely obtainable by the Delsarte method 
or ethical physical training. Another strong factor 
in Delsarte’s teaching is the belief in slow movements. 
Dynamic wealth depends upon the number of articu- 
lations brought into play. 

You may claim that Delsarte’s contribution belongs 
to the field of expression, but what is expression save 
the highest form of gymnastics ?—natural gymnastics, 
so to speak. “ The visible unfolding of the soul,” says 
Delsarte. Through exercises formulated in the carry- 
ing out of this philosophy we gain health, symmetry, 
and freedom of action which mere athletic gymnastics 
fail to develop. 

This method teaches the art of withdrawing the 
natural nervous force from the extremity to the center, 
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enabling us to control that force by the action of the 
brain, and to use it at will in control of the muscles. 
In giving us control of our bodies it arouses within 
us keener sensibilities, strengthens the emotions and 
stimulates mental life, and the exercises, when cor- 
rectly taught, are but a means to an end, which end is 
the full artistic outward expression of the inward life. 


Public School Gymnastics: 
A Symposium. 


Miss N. D. Kimberlin, supervisor of physical train- 
ing, Detroit, Mich., gave an outline of the work as car- 
ried on under her supervision in the Detroit schools. 
Great attention was paid, the speaker said, to the 
standing and sitting positions of pupils. Outdoor 
games are encouraged, and free gymnastics are intro- 
duced into every grade. A course for the normal 
school includes work with light apparatus. 

An important feature of the work done by Miss 
Kimberlin is the attention given children with physical 
defects. These children are given only such exercises 
as they can take with ease and benefit. An outline 
course, prepared by Miss Kimberlin, is in the hands of 
every teacher. 


IN THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS OF BROOKLYN, N. Y 


By Jessie H. Bancroft, Director of Physical Training. 


In the Brooklyn public schools we have had systema- 
tic physical training for four years. We combat the ad- 
verse physical conditions of school life with freehand 
gymnastics, taken in the school-room; with active 
games played at the recess periods; and by examina- 
tion of the sight and hearing of the children, that they 
may be tested with reference to those powers, and for 
the detection of cases needing special treatment. We 
have also measured the children in some of the old 
schools where the misfit of furniture is especially perni- 
cious. 

As to the administration of the physical training de- 
partment, the work has heretofore been carried on by 
one person—the director. Next year we shall have 
seven assistants. 

The daily lessons are conducted by the class teach- 
ers, the director laying out the work for them, inspect- 
ing classes, and giving normal instruction. 

As there are 2,500 teachers in the city it has been im- 
possible to have grade meetings for direct instruction. 
We have used the London method of having repre-- 
sentatives appointed from each school, to meet at 
stated intervals for directions for the work to be done. 
They transmit these to the teachers in their respective 
schools, see that instructions are there carried out, and 
act as referees. The work thus reaches the children at 
third hand, but the results have been satisfactory. 

Our gymnastics are freehand, taken in the aisles of 
the school-room for fifteen minutes, daily. We have 
commenced in a very small way the introduction of 
light apparatus into the few buildings where the corri- 
dors, basements, and assembly-rooms afford the need- 
ed space. We hope, in time, to make the use of appar- 
atus more general, but not in every grade. In our 
opinion, the correction of posture, which is so essen- 
tial a feature of school work, is much better accom- 
plished by freehand work, and we would have the free- 
hand and apparatus work interchanged in alternate 
grades. We are audacious enough to hope for gym- 
nasiums in the new buildings of the future. 

The course of work is laid out for the class teacher. 
She works from a printed manual. The simpler the 
work can be made for her, the better. 

Of the many possible objects to be sought in gym- 
nastic training, we select three, and try to pursue them 
equally. First, we combat the sedentary conditions by 
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seeking to get a maximum of stimulation for the nutri 
tive processes of the body—circulation, respiration, 
etc.; second, we strive to correct the posture of the 
chest, shoulders, back, head, etc.; third, we aim for the 
physiological training that comes through commands 
—the training of the volitional and inhibitive powers 
of the will; of motor response—to cultivate a definitely 
controlled and quickly responsive body. 

The work itself is eclectic. We take principles of 
progression—mechanical and physiological—from the 
Swedish system, but not their classification of exercise; 
method of command and repetition from the German 
system; the form of the exercises themselves from any 
and every system. 

One great problem in school gymnastics is to reduce 
to a minimum the mental side of the work. To elimi- 
nate it entirely, and use automatic work is to fail of the 
postural correction so greatly needed; for the child’s 
distorted or imperfectly developed muscular sense can 
only be trained through conscious attention. We re- 
duce this necessary mental work, however, to its sim- 
plest elements, using, in physiological language, sim- 
ple, instead of complex reaction. In short, we try to 
realize that: physical training is a thoroughly pedagog- 
ical subject, as definitely fitted to cultivate physiologi- 
cal powers, and as amenable to the laws of pedagogy 
as any other subject in the school. curriculum. 


By Clara G. Baer, Supervisor of Physical Education. 


The history of physical education in connection with 
public school work in Louisiana may be said to have 
-begun in 1894, when the state legislature passed the 
act naming physical education as one of the branches 
to be taught. Previous to that, however, and as early 
as 1891 and 1892, in New Orleans classes were formed 
of representative teachers, many of whom have never 
ceased to apply the instruction they then received. At 
the Louisiana Chautauqua, gymnastics has formed a 
prominent feature of the program since 1893. In 1895 
the state institute conductor secured the services of a 
specialist to give instruction at the various summer 
normal schools throughout the state. The work is 
thus being extended to all the towns and parishes. 

In New Orleans physical education was made a part 
of the regular curriculum in the fall of 1896. Through 
the efforts of the New Orleans Educational Associa- 
tion, encouraged and materially aided by the board of 
directors of the public schools, the teachers were given 
a six months’ course of instruction. The work was in 
charge of the writer of this paper, who also prepared 
the manual of instruction under the title, “ Progressive 
Lessons in Physical Education.” The first edition, 
called the teachers’ edition, was published by the board 
of directors for the use of the teachers in the school- 
room. The course given the teachers included theoret- 
ical, practical, and pedagogical work. 

The practical work they put into use at once. The 
exercise, based on the Swedish system, and arranged 
according to its progression, consisted of freehand 
movements adapted to the school-room and fitted to 
the needs of the different grades. Marching in the 
school-room, when practicable, and in the yard, when 
possible, was recommended. Voice culture was also 
included in the course with reference to proper breath- 
ing and control of the breath. 

Much interest in physical education has been 
awakened on the part of both teachers and superin- 
tendent. The children, too, are delighted, and though 
the work may be in its infancy, so much has 
already been done that one feels safe in pro- 
phesying the physical education in the public 
schools of New Orleans has a happy future. The peo- 
ple are awake to the needs of the hour and realize fully 
what important a part in education the training of the 
body plays. 
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Secondary Education. 


Ab:tract of the report of the committee on secondary schools made to the 
National Council of Education, Milwaukee, June 5, 1897. W. H. Barth- 
olomew, chairman. 








Report on Secondary Schools. 


The object of the investigation conducted by the 
committee has been to obtain such additional data 
bearing upon the field and function of secondary 
schools as will warrant reliable conclusions. A cir- 
cular sent out embraced the following enquiries : 

1. Is your high school a finishing school, a prepara- 
tory school, or both ? 

2. Which is the more popular? Why? 

3. Which do you think preferable ? Why? 

4. Do you think secondary education should be 
considered as an essential part of instruction at public 
expense? 

5. What is the scholastic population of your city ? 

6. What essential part of the scholastic population 
is enrolled in the elementary schools? 

7. What percentage of the scholastic population is 
enrolled in the high schools? 

8. What percentage graduate from the high schools? 

g. Are public high schools in public favor in your 
community? 

10. Is there any opposition to high schools ? If so, 
upon what is it based? 

11. How may such opposition be removed? . 

12, How many full courses of instruction in your 
high schools? Which is the most popular? 

; 13. What proportion of time is given to each sub- 
ject? 

14. What is your opinion of a variety of courses in 
the high school ? 

15. Is any library connected with your school? 

16. Does your high school prepare for college? 

17. What system of physical culture is used in your 
high school? 

18. Is your high school co-educational? 

19. What is your method of promotion and gradua- 
tion? 

The report represents the high schools of 46 cities, 
including most of the principal ones in the country. 

The following is a summary of the answers returned: 

Question 1: 8 per cent, are finishing schools, 12 per 
cent. preparatory schools, and 80 per cent. both fin- 
ishing and preparatory schools. 

Questions 2 and 3: Answers similar to the fore- 
going. 

Question 4: All answers in the affirmative. 

Question 5: Answers to this question were so vari- 
able as to make them insufficient as reliable statistics. 

Question 6: Approximately 59 per cent. 

Question 7: Approximately 6 per cent. 

Question 8: 4 of 1 per cent. of the scholastic popu- 
lation or 15 per cent. of the number entering the high 
school. 

Question 9: The high schools, with few exceptions, 
are in public favor. 

Questions 10 and 11: Numerous answers are quoted, 
but they cannot be summarized in this abstract. 

Question 12: 9 per cent. favor one course, 18 per 
cent. two courses, 28 per cent. three courses, 18 per 
cent. four courses, 18 per cent. five courses, 9 per cent. 
six courses. 

Those who advocate one course generally favor a 
variety of subjects in one course rather than a variety 
of courses. 
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The typical two courses seem to be a general course 
and a college preparatory course: three courses, Eng- 
ish, Latin, and German: four courses, English, Latin, 
German, and a college preparatory course: five courses, 
English, Arts (mechanic), College praparatory, Arts 
(domestic), and Business course: six courses, English 
Normal, German Normal, College Preparatory, Man- 
ual Training, Business course, and Scientific. 

The English course is most popular, but the Scien- 
tific is not far behind it. 

Supt. Dudgeon, of Madison, Wis., says, “In our 
English and General Science course we give to Eng- 
lish and modern languages 615 periods, of 40 min- 
utes each; to mathematics, 360 periods; to science, 525 
periods; to history, 360 periods. In our Modern and 
Ancient Classical courses we give language 720 per- 
iods, mathematics 360 periods, science 415 periods, 
history 180 periods.” 

Question 14: The fundamentals of all courses should 
be the same; a slight differentiation in the course of 
students preparing for college can, in justice, be 
allowed. 

Question 15: Many of the high schools are furnished 
with well selected libraries, while others are permitted 
to use public libraries furnished by the city or state. 

Question 16: All the high schools except one pre- 
pare pupils for entrance into college. 

Question 17: 50 per cent. have a regular course in 
physical training. The systems preferred are, in the 
order named—German, Emerson, Ling, Turner, Mili- 
tary, Eclectic, Delsarte, and Krohn. 

Question 18: 80 per cent. are co-educational. The 
North and East, with few exceptions, tend to co-educa- 
tion, but the South and West to the opposite. 

Question 19: The following are the methods gener- 
ally used for the promotion and graduation of pupils : 


(a) Recommendation of teachers and principal. 

(b) Estimate of teacher. 

(c) Pupils receiving certain per cent. of yearly work 
are excused from written examination for promotion 
and graduation. 

(d) Written examination. 

(e) Combination of weekly standing and term ex- 
amination. 

(f) Recommendation of teacher, including occas- 
ional written tests by principal and teacher. 

(zg) Daily work. 

(h) Monthly oral and written work. 

(i) Recommendation of principal. 

SUMMARY. 

1. The function of the high school is two-fold: (a) 
preparation for life; (b) for entrance into college. 

2. The practice of the high schools show that both 
are feasible. : 

3. High schools are increasing in popular favor. 

4. Secondary instruction is an essential part of public 
education. 

5. High school attendance is not as large as it should 
be. 

6. Opposition to high schools is growing less and 
less year by year. 

7. The tendency is to reduce the number of courses 
of study in the high schools. 

8. High schools generally are furnished with good 
libraries. 

9. Physical culture is favorably considered as an 
essential part of the instruction in high schoo's. 

10. Co-education is practiced in the majerity of 
high schools, but there is growing sentiment in favor 
of separation. 

11. The methods of promotion and graduation are 
various. 
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same number this season. 
than any previous year. 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


We had more than four thousand vacancies last season and calculated that we would have about the 
But we have advertised far more extensively and have pushed our business more 
We are now receiving (and have been for some time) more than 100 vacancies a 






day or 3000 a month. Judging by our business last year, we will receive more vacancies during July and 
August than any other two monthsinthe year. It seems that the further you go South the later elections take 


lace and the later vacancies appear. 


A large majority of the apa we fill are filled in July and August, 
e have at present more than 4000 vacancies to be filled during t 


e next sixty days 


Some of the vacancies which we have lately received, and which are to be filled within the next sixty 


days, are as follows: 


City Superintendencies; several $2,000.00 to $4,000.00; large 
numbers $1,000.00 to $2,000.00. 

College and University Presidencies; several $2,000.00 to 
$4,000.00; large number $1,000.00 to $2,000.00. 

College and University Professorships; largé numbers; Math- 
ematics; Sciences; Languages; English; Ethics; etc.; 
$1,000.00 to $5,000.00. 

Presidencies of Normal Colleges; 
$3,000.00. 

Normal College Professorships; several; $1,000.00 to $2,000,00. 

Assistant Professors, Instructors, and Tutors in Colleges and 
Universities; large numbers; $500.00 to $1,800.00. 

Principals of Private Secondary Schools; very large numbers; 
on guaranteed salaries $800.00 to $2,500.00; some on merits 
$500.00 to $5,000.00, 

Assistants in small Colleges and private secondary Schools 
(men) several; $500.00 to $1,500.00. 

Assistants in small Colleges and private secondary Schools 
(women) very large numbers; $400.00 to $1,000.00. 

Lady Teachers in Normal Schools and Colleges; several; 
$600.00 to $5,000.00. 

Grade Teachers (men); several; .00 to $800.00. 

Grade Teachers (men) ;several; $400.00 to $800.00. 

High School Teachers (ladies); several $600.00 to $1,200.00. 

High School Teachers (men); several; $800.00 to $1,800.00. 

Principals of Public Schools (ladies); several; $800.00 to 
$1,200.00 

Principals of Public Schools (men); large numbers; $600.00 to 


several; $1,500.00 to 


$3,000.00. 

Presidents of Ladies’ College, highest grade; several; $1,500.- 
00 to $4,000.00. 

Professors in Ladies’ Colleges, highest grade; several; $900.00 
to $1,800.00. 

Lady Teachers in Ladies’ Colleges, highest grade; large num- 
bers; $500.00 to $1,200.00. 

Training Teachers; Critic Teachers; several; $600.00 to 
$1,200.00. 

Preceptresses in Private Schools; Lady Principals; Presiding 
Teachers; several; $500.00 to $1,200.00. 

Art in Private Schools and Colleges; large numbers; $400.00 
to $1,000.00. 

Drawing in Public Schools; several; $600.00 to $1,500.00. 

Vocal Music in Public Schools and Colleges (ladies); quite 

a large number; $500.00 to $1,200.00. 

Vocal ents in Private Schools and Colleges (men); several; 
$800.00 to $1,500.00. 

Vocal Music in Public Schools; several; $600.00 to $1,400.00. 

Directors of Music (men); quite a number; $1,000.00 to 
$3,000.00. 

Principal of Music Department (ladies); 
Music; a large number; Sane to $1,200.00. 

Assistant Teachers of Instrumental Music (piano); large 
numbers; $300.00 to $900.00. 

Teachers of Small Stringed Instruments; quite a number; 
$500.00 to $1,000.00. : 
Professors of Law, in Universities; Professors of Law, in 
Law Schools; quite a number; $1,500.00 to $3,500.00. _ 
Teachers for Business Colleges; Teachers for Commercial 
Departments of Schools and Colleges; Teachers of Short- 
hand and Typewriting; Teachers of Bookkeeping; Teachers 
of Penmanship; quite a large number; $500.00 to $1,500.00. 
Professorships of Engineering; several; $1,800.00 to $3,000.00. 
Superintendent of Industrial School; several; $1,500.00 to 

$2,500.00. 
Teachers of Manual Training; quite a number; $600.00 to 


Directress of 


1,500.00. 
Teachers of Kindergarten; quite a number; $500.00 to $800.00. 
Medical Professors: several; $1,500.00 to $3,000.00. 
Professors of German; Teachers of German; quite a number; 
$500.00 to $2,000.00. 





Professor of Scandinavian, $1,500.00. 

Professors of Ng Ae a number; $1,000.00 to $2,500.00, 

Teacher for the Blind; Teachers for the Deaf and Dumb; 
several; $500.00 to $1,200.00. 

Teachers of Modern Languages; a large number; $600.00 to 
$1,500.00. 

Professorship of Civil Engineering and Drawing; $1,800.00 
and residence. 

Teacher of Drawing and Geography, in State Normal Col- 
lege, $1,200.00. 

Teacher of Drawing and Penmanship, in Normal School, 
$1,200.00. 

Teacher of Penmanship and Shorthand (combined), $800.00. 

Teacher of Penmanship and Bookkeeping; several; $600.00 to 


1,000.00, 

Teachers of Elocution; Teachers of Elocution and Physical 
Culture (combined); large numbers; $400.00 to $1,800.00. 
Teachers of Physical Culture; Teachers of Gymnastics; quite 

a number; $500.00 to $1,200.00. 
Teacher of Elocution and English; several; $400.00 to $700.00. 
Teacher of Elocution, Physical Culture, and Art (combined), 


$500.00. 

Teachers of Physiology and Hygiene; in schools, $600.00 to 
$1,000.00; one in University, $2,000.00. 

Teachers in Private Families; Governess; quite a large num- 
ber; $300.00 to $500.00. 

Teachers of Cooking; Teachers of Sewing; Positions as 
Housekeepers; Positions as Stewards; Positions as Ma- 
trons; several; $400.00 to $1,200.00. 

Teacher of Orchestral and Vocal Music (combined) ; $1,200.00. 

Teacher of Stringed Instruments, Elocution, and Physical 
Culture (combined); $1,000.00. 

Teacher of Vocal Music, Guitar, Mandolin, and Violin (com- 
bined); $800.00. 

Professors of French; Professors of German; Professors o 
Latin; Professors of Greek; Professors of 
and Greek; Professors of Latin and German; Pro- 
fessors of French and German; Professor of Span- 
ish; Professor of Greek and Spanish; Professor of 
Swedish; Professor of Scandinavian Languages; Professor 
of Germania Languages; Professor of English, Latin, and 
Greek; Professors of English; Teachers of English and 
Lower Mathematics; Teachers of English, History, and Lit- 
erature; large numbers; $500.00 to $3,000.00. - 

— Teacher of Piano, Voice, and Elocution (combined), 
500.00. 

Teacher of Piano and Elocution (combined), $400.00. 

Teacher of Piano and Stringed Instruments (combined), 


$600.00. 
Teachers of Music and Art (combined); several; $400.00 to 


$700.00. 

Teachers of Art and Elocution (combined); several; $400.00 
to .00. 

Teachers of Piano and Voice (combined); large numbers; 
$500.00 to $1,000.00. 

Professor of Agriculture; Professor of Physics; Professor of 
Chemistry; Professor of Physics and Chemistry (com- 
bined); Professor of Political Economy; Professor of Men- 
tal, Moral, and Political Science: Professor of Architectur- 
al Department; Professor of Moral Philosophy; Professor 
of Hebrew; Dean of Engineering Department; Dean 
Medical Department; Dean of Law Department; in various 
leading Universities; $1,800.00 to $4,000.00. 

Teacher of Science; Biology; Geology and Physics; Natural 
History; Physics and Chemistry; Mathematics and Astron- 
omy; Philosophy; Archeology and History of Art; Zodl- 
ogy and Comparative Anatomy; Botany; Physics; Chemis- 
try: several f each in various Schools and Colleges; $800.00 
to $1,500.00. 

For sale: for rent; several Private Schools; also several Bus- 
iness Colleges. 


The above is only a partial list of the desirable vacancies which we have lately received, and which are 


not yet filled. Scores of other good vacancies are coming in every day. 
now increasing from day to day as the season advances. 


what you want. 


Southern Teachers’ Bureau, 


S. W. Cor. Main and Third Sts. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


REV. DR. 0. M. SUTTON, A.M. 
President and Manager. 





The number of such vacancies is 
Register BY RETURN MAIL, and we will find 


Sutton Teachers’ Bureau 


69-71 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, /LL. 
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New York City High School Teachers Elected. 


The following are the names of the teachers for the new 
high schools: 
BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


First Assistants Sup ect Salary 
eo Se ere I its Neat aciekda $3,000 
Se ee Rh a'Fi is vowdse gees German and Latin...... 3,000 
Prank - ROWUINSG......cccceccces CMTS ocscwasctcees 3,000 

Second Assistants Subject Salary 
By Re cnccere se nssvesss Latin and Greek...... $2,000 
Frederick Monteser..........- Mathematics and 

er er 2,000 
Pater Schates.....cccccccscs Mathematics........... 2,000 
PN Rss act eisceecesn OS SO ea 2,000 
TE errr ES EE 2,000 
ee | EE errr ree NN 5 s.caindnteeses os 2,000 

Third Assista ts Subject Salary 
Roe is Ecc cendecceccesns EN cui nveanenee $1,500 
Oscar W. Anthony............ Mathematics... ..0.0c0ss 1,500 
i i PC cincvesceteesns IE ao soad ataaea abe 1,500 
eM, Mc vobccscscsenseees EN a 60k cineca those 1,500 
I Nida 54400 60000 eo German......0000 sees 1,500 
Harold H. Brown... :.ccccesce Drawing 1,500 
ON rrr reer Physical Training...... 1,500 
Nn ng ak ahi e dime en SAONORTEDNY «2 os000 ves 1,200 
Carolyn Crambo.......00..00- Botany......cccssesees 1,200 
Celeste Cunningham........... OS eee 1,200 
. & & . Serre Latin and Greek....... 1,200 

GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 

First Assistan:s Subject Salary 
i ee IO i oss0 ces oesevess Es ee $3,000 
Rebert H. Cornish.........0¢ ON RT re 3,000 
Miss Anna Van Vleck......... Mathematics........... 2,000 

Second Assistants Subject Salary 
Fansite Satta... ooccscccccccees ° : 

Se ae Latin. ....060 secccesees 1,800 
Ida H. Metcalf.........c0ee £6 cMEOUMOMREIES..0.6.0 00:00:00 1,800 
BHlizabeth C. Wood... .ccccccsELiStory....c00s ccccece 1,800 
ee CRG tech wines nes 1,800 
Clara Seidenstecker........... | aes 1,800 

Third Assistants Subject Salary 
John H. Haney.......eeeeeee- English...........++00 $1,500 
Miss H. H. Sweeney.......... English.........ceceees 1,200 
Se err rere ce OS NESE roe 1,200 
Grace A. Bruce....cvccccccces Mathematics........... 1,200 
Frances A. Beckwith.......... CS SEER rer ree 1,200 
Idelte Carpenter.........ssee0 I See 4s acd 1,200 
Marie L. Minor.........0. Bp er ree 1,200 
Dr. Frieda Lippert..........0. Physiology.... i cil aie 1,200 
Josephine Beiderhase.......... Physical Training...... 1,200 
on CPOE... cccccceee® eee 1,200 
Mary V. Linder.........ccccee Stenography........... 1,200 

: MIXED HIGH SCHOOL. 

First Assistants Subject Salary 
ee Pree Physical Geography... $3,000 
ie; Es 0. 684s tndese seceee English...........+0+ 3,000 
eS ere DRS <eveiichateeeuses 3,000 

Seconi Assistants Subject Salary 
Edward Althaus.............- ey ee $2,000 
7h ae DE caceeseces sat SS a igiesedsbaao'e ape we 1,800 

H. Dembigh.....cccccccccces Mathematics ........... 1,800 

y aaa ee en, POTEET 1,800 
Abby B. Bates... cccosesccoce NN « ocs-0-0 easidia > 4005 1,800 
i Ws BIR osc esissecscces DNS hace Sak nce acsia 1,800 

Third Assistants Subject Salary 
a RO er eee ere ns Serene $1,500 
OS errr Geet once ccscccsccces 1,500 
Irving A. Heikos............. Mathematics........... 1,500 
 ,. .ccaneceseseeees PRVGIOIORY . 65055 cccecs 1,500 

BORO Ee, BOVICT wsccscccccdcns ibd iand dae 64% 1,200 
ee Pere ere Mathematics........... 1,200 
tty PRCT. 0 csv errr cceccosee eS 1,200 
Marte L, Leppert... .ccccceets IL, oc ccswen Sheen 1,200 
Mary C. Freeston.........+++- Physical Training...... 1,200 
Dieta FP. MOG, <scccccvccccces NS ETE S 1,200 
Harriet K. Smith........ cece Stenography........... 1,200 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL publishes fifty numbers a year. 
The annual vacation begins on July 25. No papers are 
’ publishrd during the weeks July 31 and August 7. 


There’s no question about it. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
best blood purifier. This is proven by its wonderful cures of 
blood diseases. 
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Summer Schools, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, Address W. A. 
Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass.; Pres. A. W. Edson, Worcester, 
Mass., manager school of methods. 

Harvard University Summer School. Begins July 6. Ad- 
dress M. Chamberlain, Harvard university. 

Clark University Summer School, July 19-31, at Worcester, 
Mass. Address Mr. Louis N. Wilson, clerk of the university. 

The Eastern Summer School of the American Institute of 
Normal Methods at the New. England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston. Address Albert A. Silver, 110 Boylston street, Bos- 
ton. 

Summer Music School, conducted by Prof. Frederick 
Zuchtmann, Eastern session at Cottage City, Mass., Western 
session at Chicago. Address King-Richardson Publishing 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 

The Sauveur Summer School of Languages at Amherst col- 
lege, Mass. July 5—Aug. 13. Dr. L. Sauveur, 4613 Ellis 
avenue, Chicago, III. 

H. E. Holt Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony. July 13-30. 
Address Mrs. H. E. Holt, Lexington, Mass. 

New Schools of Methods in Public School Music. Eastern 
section at Hingham, Mass., August 3-19. Address Ameri- 
can Book Company, Washington square, New York. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


New Hampshire Summer Institute and School of Science 
at the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Durham, 
August 7-28. Address C. M. Weed, Durham, N. H. 

NEW YORK. 

Summer School of the University of the City of New York 
at University Heights, July 5—Aug 13. Pedagogy Courses, 
July 12—Aug. 20. Address Chas. L. Bliss, New York univer- 
sity, New York city. 

National Summer School at Glens Falls. Thirteenth annual 
session begins July 21, lasting three weeks. Sherman Williams, 
Glens Falls, manager. 

Chautauqua Summer School at Chautauqua, N. Y. Open 
July 3. The School of Pedagogy will hold a session of four 
weeks, the other school, six. Address W. A. Duncan, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. 

Three summer institutes will be held under the direction of 
the Department of Public Instruction, of New York state, 
nef 12-30 at Chautauqua, Thousand Island park, and Glens 

alls. 

Summer School of Manual Training at the Teachers col- 
lege, New York, July 7—Aug. 11. Address Charles A. Ben- 
nett, Teachers’ college, Morningside Heights, New York. 

Summer School of Languages, at Point o’ Woods, Long 
Island. Address Prof. Chas. F. Kroeh, Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Summer Course in Languages. The Berlitz School of Lan- 
guages, at Asbury Park, N. J., 1122 Broadway, New York. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


Pennsylvania Chautauqua at Mt. Gretna, July 
dress Rev. E. Hagen, York, Pa. . 
University of Pennsylvania Summer School at Philadelphia. 


1-30. Ad- 


July 6-30. Address Dana C. Munro, 111 South 15th street, 
Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania Summer School at Huntingdon. Address W. 
W. Deatrick, Kutztown, Pa. 

Normal Chautauqua, E. Stroudsburg, July 5. G. P. 
Bible, E. Stroudsburg, Pa. 


MICHIGAN. 

Bay View, Mich., Summer School, July 13—Aug. 17. 
dress J. M. Hall, Flint, Mich. 

University of Michigan Summer School, July 7—Aug. 18. 
Address James H. Wade, sec., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Grand Rapids Kindergarten Training School. July and 
August. Clara Wheeler, secretary, 117 Barclay street, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Ad- 


ILLINOIS. 


Western Branch of the Summer School of the American 
Institute of Normal Methods at Northwestern Military Acad- 
emy, Highland Park, IIl., July 13-30. O. S. Cook, secretary, 
262 and 264 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 

Cook County Normal Summer School, at Chicago, III., 
three weeks, beginning July 5, 1897. Address Wilbur S. Jack- 
man, manager, 6916 Per-y avenue, station O, Chicago. 

Summer quarter of the University of Chicago. Two terms 
of six weeks each. Opens July 1. Address The Examiner 
(Division K), University of Chicago. III. 

New School of Methods in Public School Music at Chicago 
(south side), July 12-28. Address American Book Company, 
Washington Square, New York. 


ARKANSAS. 


The Berlitz School of Lnguages at Eureka Springs, Arkan- 
sas. Address Berlitz & Co., 1122 Broadway, NewYork. 
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Building Notes. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Philadelphia will build addition to the 
Friend’s school on Germantown avenue; 
cost $10,000. Write Archs. Cope & 
Stewardson, 320 Walnut street. — will 
erect a new Free Museum of science and 
art for the university of Pennsylvania, on 
South street; cost $500,000. Write Wil- 
son Eyre Jr., arch.—will build school- 
house, cor. Cambria and Howard streets. 
Write Arch. Jos. W. Anshutz, 713 Filbert 
street. 

Pittsburg will erect a parochial school 
for St. Josephs’ R. C. church; cost $56, 
o00.—will build school-house on Green- 
wood and Jancey streets; cost $30,000. 
Write board” of edudation.—will build 
school-house at Fortieth and Libert 
streets; cost $75,000. Write St. 
McClarren, arch.—will erect a school- 
house on Carson and S. toth streets 
Write Edward Stobz, arch. 

Troy Hill will build school-house for 
St. Josephs’ Orphan Assylum. 

York will build school-house; 
$100,000. Write B. F. Willis, arch. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket will build school-house; 
cost $17,000. Write Albert H. Hume, 
arch. 


cost 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Flandreau will erect two dormitory 
buildings and a dining hall for the In- 
dian schools here; cost $35,000. Write 
L. D. Davis, superintndent, St. Paul. 

Langford will build school-house in 
Hickman school district. Write J. H. 
Richards, clerk. 

Millbank will build school-house. 
het S. S. Lockhart, clerk of school 
oard. 


Webster will build school-house in 
Peek district No. 131, Homer township. 
Write Frank Sterns, clerk. 


TENNESSEE. 
Jackson will build school-house; cost 
$20,000. Write board of education. 
Memphis will build school-house; cost 
$40,000. Write board of education. 
UTAH. 


Corinne will build school-house in 
gee No. 14. Write J. K. Fowler, 
clerk. 


















The snowy whiteness of 


and dimities is preser- 
© ved by washing them 


with a pure soap. 





— 


linens, lawns nainsooks 








.©, 

















Park City will build addition to the 
Ist ward school building.’ Write Arch. 
J. A. Headlund, Dooly block, Salt Lake 


City. 
Snowville will build school-house. 
Write Mr. Hi Peterson, clerk. 
VERMONT. 


North Troy will build school-house; 
cost $7,000. Address A. H. Butterfield, 
chairman building committee. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Athens.—A state normal school to cost 


$20,000, will be erected here. Write 
Archs. Franzheim, Geisey & Faris, 
Wheeling. 

WISCONSIN. 


Black River Falls will build school- 
house. Write Archs. Stoltze & Schick, 
La Crosse. 

Eau Claire will build school-house; 
cost $12,000. Write C. L. Brown, arch. 

Menomine will erect high school build- 
ing. Write Arch. John Charles, Meno- 
mine. 


Literary Notes 


In order to understand an author’s 
work thoroughly one must understand 
his personality. To make one acquainted 
with authors is the object of the series 
of “ Little Journeys,” published first as 
pamphlets, and afterward bound in vol- 
umes. Among recent numbers are “ Ban- 
croft,” by Geo. Wm. Greene; “ Harriet 
Martineau,” and “Christina Rossetti.” (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


The labor strike, with its thrilling and 
dramatic events, is a good subject for the 
novelist, one worthy of the greatest 
powers of the greatest writers. Few have 
handled it with the skill that Robert 
Barr has in his story, “The Mutable 
Many.” He has a strong grasp of the 
story from first to last, and the person 
ages of the London manufacturing firm 
of Monkton & Hope, and the leaders of 
their rebellious employees become almost 
personal acquaintances. The reader be- 
comes particularly interested in a young 


man named Marston, the hero of the 
story, and a young lady named 
Edna. Although the author at- 


tempts to analyze somewhat the causes 
and consequences of strikes. he recog- 
nizes that his main business is story tell 
ing. It is a strong, vivid, realistic story 


(Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York.) 


Mrs. S. T. Rorer, the well-known lec- 
turer and teacher of cooking. has given 
the public the benefit of her knowledge 
and experience in the little book entitled 
“New Salads.” This contains a great 
variety of new salads for every-day use, 
and for dinners, luncheons, suppers. re 
ceptions, together with a groun of old 
salads, and some Ceylon salads. (Ar 
nold & Co., Philadelphia. 50 cents.) 





All remember the excitement that was 
caused about a year and a half ago by 
the raid of Jameson’s men into the Trins 
vaal Republic. Among the prominent 
actors in the movement that led up to 
this bloody drama was an American, 





Pears’ 


Soap is matchless for 
the complexion, and 
for all toilet purposes 
it is unequalled in 
economical, harmless 
cleansing power. 


Once tried, always 
used by people of 


taste everywhere. 


Economical — wears to 
the thinness of a_ wafer. 
Avoid substitutes. 


Pears’ (the original) Shaving Stick 
is unrivalled. 





DOLLARS SAVED 


A” E DOLLA®?S EARNED! 


—" 






ee 


cm 





You get the profits which usually go to jobbers, 
 omeage and agents. Our Wheels are 
ong, Running, Superbly Finish: 
and Pally arranted. Absolutely aothing 
better made, We ship an, where subject to 
examination at bottom wholesale price, 
$45.50—and guarantee complete satisfaction. 

A good bicycle will add much to the ; leasure 
and profit of your vacation days, 


CATALOGUES FREE. 





Sold everywhere— Used everywhere. 


THE HARRAH-STEWART M'F'G CO., 








Des Moines, Iowa, U. 8. A. 





New York University 
School of Pedagogy. 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, LL.D., 


Chanceller. 








A department of the University co-ordin- 
ate with its other professional schools. 

Offers the fullest opportunities for the 
study of Pedagogy. 

Schc larship advantages. 

Year begins September 29. 


For catalogue address the Dean, 
EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D., 
University Building, 








WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY 
Live teachers successful 
at canvassing or agency 


Wanted vos ose 


publications. Salary and commission. This is 

a rare chance for live men who wish to leave 

teaching for permanent and paying work, 
Address: EB. L. KELLOGG personal, 

61 East oth Street, New York. 
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‘‘How to Disinfect,” 
an illustrated book giving 
practical instr uction for dis- 
infection in everyday life 
and during cases of infec- 
tious illness, sent free 

Every one having the 


Book 
Free, |<a.ca,hous or an im 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City, 


“Sanitas” 





TRADE WARE 


“COLLARS 
=AVERSIBLL. 228 CUFFS. 


Invaluable for Teachers, Travellers, Pro- 
fessional Men, Farmers and Tradesmen. 
they excel the linenkind: They kee 
tnetr’ one pe, will not wilt. Both sides are 
made of fine cloth, re-enforced by a centre 
lining. Perfectly laundered and finished. 
NOT TO BE WASHED. 


Just wear, reverse, and then discard. 


ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
Ifnot found at the stores, send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming size and style 


Reversible Collar Co., 95 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


SRabIos 














VIG 





TO TOURISTS 


Special arrangem nts have been made by 


The St. Denis 


to provide prompt and efficient 
for guests to and from the different European 
steamers at reasunable prices, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and I1th St, NEW YURK, 


Parker’s Talks 
on Pedagogics. 


The greatest Educational Book of tke 
ume. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 

It will give you new inspiration for ne» 
year’s work Youcan’t afford to let the 
year go by without reading it. 507 pages 
Handsomely bound. 

Price $1.50; to teachers $1.20; postag: 
(2 cents, 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


New York and Chicago 


FALL THE CUTS: 


Published in The School Journal 


ARE FOR SALE 


At Reduced Prices. 
Gete 20c. per sq. in., minimum price, 








tine Stchings, 7c. per sq. in., minimum price 
Ce 


Orders myo A be sent In as soon as possible afte: 
cats appear in © paper, as all cuts must be disposec 
a shortly Bt, 7 lication. Address 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO.. 61E, oth St., New Yorn 





‘Buckeye Bell all Foundry 


aati ol Chur h Bells Chimes 
Sa ctl ale Chimes. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly 62 ti 
. factory Bells for schools, Churches, & 


ESF Yrod, fv. Tess" 





1838 
Nescriptien and prices on applic ti n 





Woodbury’s Facial Soap and Facial Cream will 
clear the skin of pimples, blackheads, freckles, 
etc, and render the complexion clear. soft aud 
beautiful: they are used by people of refinement 
ree where- nd 10c. fora sample of either, and 
and Care of the Complexion. "John 
27 West 42d Street, New York. 


on Beaut 
H H: Woodbury, 





| 
| summer holiday, 


August 


transportation | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| ns 
| and ( reorge, 


}of the Hudson. 


: : 
|}companys tourist agents, 


John Hays Hammond. His wife was 
with him, and shared in the anxiety and 
|dread of those months when his fate 
| hung in the balance. We have read the 
| story of the incipient revolution in the 
newspapers; now we can read it as a per- 
}sonal narrative, for Mrs. Hammond has 
|told his story in an engaging way in the 
| hook entitled “A Woman’s Part in a 
Revolution.” Most of it is in the form 
lof a diary, but it is nevertheless dramatic 
}and thrilling. Mrs. Hammond is the 
| voungest daughter of the late Judge J. 
\V. M. Harris, of Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
}ond a niece of General N. H. Harris. 

Green & Co., New York.) 


| (Longmans, 


Interesting Notes. 


The list of readers engaged for Chau- 
tuuqua includes Mr. George W. Cable, 
| Mrs. Jessie Eldridge Southwick. Miss 
Marion Short, Mr. S. H. Clark. Mr. 
Fred Emerson Brooks, Mrs 
Kunz Baker, Miss Katharina E. Oliver, 
j°nd Prof. A. H. Merrill. 


Delightful Summer Tours. 
betes Tours to the Yorth vis Peunsylvania 
Railroad 

For the convenience of those who seek 
the most attractive way of spending a 
the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company has arranged two delight- 
‘ul tours to the North, under the person- 
| ally-conducted tourist system. Tulv 27 
17. The points included in the 
itinerary and the country traversed abound 
in nature’s beauties. No matter how 
much may be expected, cannot be 





one 


Bertha | 


Nerves 


Are the Telegraph System of the body, extending 
from the brain to every part of the system 

Nerves are fed by the blood, and are, there. 
fore, like it—weak and tired if the 
blood is thin, pale, impure — 

Nerves are strong and steady, there is no 
neuralgia, brain is unclouded—if the 
blood is rich, red and pure. 

Nerves find a true friend in Hood’s Sgrsapa- 
rilla, because it makes rich, red blood, 
gives good appetite and digestion. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 


e Ills and 
Hood’s Pills 


25 cents 





cure all Liver 
Sick Headache. 





School Room Decorations 


A SPECIALTY. 





and | 


Send for list and prices. 


Correspondence also solicited for 
General School Supplies. 


‘J, L. HAMMETT CO., 5° *sgpiorgse St 


disappointed in Watkins Glen. Niagara 
Falls, Thousand Islands. Ouebec, Mon- | 
treal, Au Sable Chasm, Lakes Champ'ain | 


Saratoga, or the Highlands 
in charge of one of the 
assisted by an 
chaperon. whose espe- 
unescorted ladies. 
The rate of $100 from New York. 
Brooklyn, Ntwark. Trention. Philadel- 
nhia,, Harrisbure. Baltimore. and Wash- 
ington covers railwav and boat fare for 


Each tour will be 


exnerienced ledv 
cial charge will be 


the entire round trin, narlor-gar_ seats 
meals “en route.” hotel entertainment 
transfer charges. carringe hire—in fact. 
every item of necessary exnense. 

Por detailed itinerary tickets. or anv 
additional information. address Tourist 


A went Pennsvlyonia Railrood Comranv 
11096 Rreadwav. New Vork- fo Fulton 
street. Rrooklwn: or Geo. W. Rowd Ac 
sistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
street station, Philadelphia. 


The method which has proved so satis- 
factory in the past two vears of dividing 
the instruction in the Chautauqua Sum- 
mer college into schools will be contin- 
ned during the coming season at Chau- 
tauaua in 1897. More than a hundred 
courses will be offered in all departments 
of collegiate instruction under professors 
from Yale. the University of Chicaen 
Tohns Hopkins, Universitv of the South. 
Northwestern universitv. TIniversity of 
Michigan, Purdue. Ohie. Kenvon Ham- 
line. and others. President Harper will 
‘ontinue in charge of the  collesiate 









P rp will find 
t over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 4:2d Sts., 


At the End of Your Journe 
it a great convenience to go right 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres 
gage to and from 42d St. Depot free 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
resoeqeqsggee 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch cf dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
adjustment with ae mechanical peace to 
insure an artistic success an a7 permanen 

Having every facility for this class of work Ican 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmansh/p. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St. N.Y. 





SMTIH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving 
LABOR | any amount by sk 
SAVING | of practicein YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 16 cards . every one different. Price, so 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 3 ir 
handsome wooden box, Price on application. 


%. L. KELLOGG # CO., Yew York & Chicago 
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is like magic.Try a 
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work, and will give a course of mid-week 
lectures, beside regular instruction in the 
Schools of Sacred Literature. 


If you are going to Saratoga or the 
Adirondacks, why go by train and suffer 
from the heat, dust, and noise, when you 
can have a delightful sail up the Hudson 
and a night’s rest on one of the pala- 
tial steamers of the People’s Line? 
From the deck of one of these boats can 


be obtained a magnificent view of the 
grand scenery of the Highlands. The 
Adirondack and the Dean Richmond 


furnish all the comforts of a hotel—finely | 
furnished sleeping-100ms, meals on the 
European plan, and tables furnished with 


all the delicacies of the season, elegant 
salons, ete. A search-light exhibition is 
given every evening in front of these 


hotels for the pleasure and amusement oi 
guests, by which the scenery along the 
river is displayed. 


The New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany offer regular round trip tickets from 
New York to Chautauqua, with stop over 
at pleasure, for $18.50, good up to and 
including Oct. 31, and continuous pas- 
sage tickets,, good until Oct. 31, for $17. 
They also announce a special excursion 
from New York to Chautauqua, and re- 
turn, leaving Monday, Aug. 2, and re- 
turning from Aug. 9 to Sept. 1, for only 
$io for the round trip. 


The ‘Woman's Christian Tmeprance 
Union (Purity Department) have issued 
the “ Manual of the White Shield So- 
ciety,” by Rose M. Wood-Allen, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. It contains a statement of 
the purpose of the society, its plan of or- 
ganization, methods of work, and gen- 
eral suggestions. 


Far Superior to Morphia. 

Dr. C. A. Koder, of Philadelphia, in 
a letter of recent date, says: “ As an an- 
algesic and anodyne, I have found anti- 
kamnia most efficient, being far superior 





| to morphia, particularly in those of high- 
ly nervous temperament in whom mor- 
phia, produces great motor excitement. 
In antikamnia I have noticed the absence 
of any ill effects. ‘A five-grain tablet 
every two hours, crushed before taking,’ 
are my usual directions in cases of pain. 
‘Medical Summary.” 


Dou’t Worry Yourself 


and don’t worry the baby; avoid both un- 
fteasant conditions by giving the child 
| pure, digestible food. Don't use solid 
| peqpecations. “Infant Health” is a valu- 
able pamphlet for mothers. Send your 
address to the New York Condensed 
Milk Company, New York. 


Antikamnia in Various Diseases. 


A. J. Wright, M. D., Carleton Centre, 
Mich., in writing of the above named 
remedy, says: I have used antikamnia 





for the past two years for asthma, hay 
fever, influenza, la grippe, and frontal 
headache. For la grippe, I consider it 


superior to any preparation that 1 have 
ever used, and | think every physician 
should be acquainted with its merits. 
like the five-grain tablets best for gen- 
eral practice, instructing patients to 
crush tablets before swallowing.” 


D. C. Heath”& Co., of Boston, issuc 








ee ‘ Heath’s Modern Language Series,” 
Labiche and Martin’s “ La Poudre aux 
Yeux,” with notes, by Prof. B. W. Wells, 
bf the University of the South. This | 
delightful little comedy is adapt- | 
ed for quite early reading in French, 
and is full of entertainment, and suited 
for use in school or college. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Soorninc Svrur has beer used for | 
over FIF [CY VEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 

for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, wir | 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, 

SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAVS all PAIN,CURES 

WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 

RHCEA Sold by Drugeists in every part of the 

world. Be sure and ask for “* Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 

ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twen*~-five 

cents a bottle. 



























square inch ; 


inch, and 25 


FLUSH JOINT STRENGTH 


Our Columbia 5 per cent. Nickel Steel Tubing shows 
a tensile strength of over 100,000 pounds to the 
50 carbon tubing used in Hartford 
bicycles shows about 75,000 pounds to the square 


bicycles—shows about 
square inch. 
Frame Connections are very much stronger 


carbon tubing—ordinarily used 
55,000 pounds to the 
Yet Columbia Patent Flush Joint 











1896 Columbias, $60. 








even than our celebrated 5 per cent. Nickel 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES $75 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
Hartfords, $50, $45, $40, $30. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartrorp, Conn. 


Steel Tubing— 
a convincing 
proof of the 
extraordinary 
Strength of 
Columbia 
Flush Joints 
and Frames. 




















| commendation from us. 





Food 


for a weak, sick body should be 
easy of digestion, if it is to do 


good. 
PABST 
MALT EXTRACT, 


The “BEST” Tonic 


is strengthening food in its 

most soluble form, combined 
with extract of the hop, a gen- 
tle, natural, nerve tonic, which 
soothes irritation and pain, and 
induces rest and sleep. It is the 
best strengthener for worn-out 
nature. 


Sold by all druggists at 25 cts. 
a bottle, or 12 for $2.50. 


eas and Coffees. 


The reputation of our house requires no 
Established over 
36 ysars at the same address, All Teas not 
perfectly satisfactory we will take back, ex- 
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| change, and prepay expenses, or refund the 


money. On these conditions you run n> risk, 
Orders of $10 and upward we will allowa 
complimentary in Tea equal to 20 per cent, 
off and pay all charges. The order may be 
for one kind of Tea or aiikinds, It will pay 
you well to get up clubs among your friends 
and neighbors for our Celebrated New Crop, 
High-Grade Teas, These are Special In. 
ducements to Institutions, Boarding Schools, 
Large Consumers, Club Agents, Hotels, ete. 
Two or three neighbors can club together and 
send for $10.00 worth o Teas and get hem 
at a small advance on cost of importation. 
PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ce ts Per Pour.d 


Oolong, black - ° - 25, 30, 35, 40, 50 


Mixed, black and green - - - 25, 3), 85, 40, 50 
Japan, uncolored - si 3 25, 35, 40, 50 
English Breakfast, blac k- - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
Young Hyson, green ° - 25, 35, 40, 50 
Imperial, green- ° - - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
Gunpowder,green - - - 2h, 35, 50 


Sun-Sun Chop Tea black with greentea flavor 70 
Long-Arm-Chop Tea black with green tea flaver 70 
Thea-Nectar, black with green tea flavor 


Basket-F ired, Javan, black - 25, 35, 40, 50 
Sun-Dried Japan - - - &O 
Assams - - - ~ - - 50, 70, 80 
Orange Pekoes - 70, 80 
Finest Brands of Ceylon. Teas - 50, 70, 80, 1.00 
Roasted Coffees <« - ° 18, 2B, 25, & 


Send this “ad.” and 10c, me stamps and we will 
mail = lb. of any kind of Tea you ~ select. 
The best imported. Good Teas and Coff 25c, 
dy We will send 5 pounds of FINE FAMILY 

EAS on receipt of this **ad,”’ and $2.00, This is a 
special offer! 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P, O. Box 289. 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 





ONLY 25 CENTS! 


For 12 finely finished Miniature Photos, Send your 
Cabinet or Card Picture and get one dozen Miniature 
Gems of Art for 2sc. Nochange made m the picture 
you send. Your Photo returned with minia ures, 
postage prepaid, in one week from time of receiving. 


Send for sample tree. W.T. TEMPLE & CO., 
P. O. Box 495, Trenton, N. J. 
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-- JUST PUBLISHED. 


Stories from 
English History : 


Edited by 
ALBERT F. BLAISDELL. 


Sq. 12mo. Boards. 194 Pages. Fully Illustrated. 
For Introduction, 40 cents. 


HIS little book is intended for a supplementary reader for 
boys and girls from ten to’ twelve years of age. It con- 
sists of about forty of the most graphic and interesting events 
in English History, from the earliest times to the present day, 
carefully edited and rewritten from standard writers. 
The material has been arranged in the form of stories, 
written in an easy and familiar style. The intent of the author 
has been to arouse the interest of young people in wholesome 


: 
reading, and to excite in their minds a keen desire to know 
¢ 
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more about English History. 


Descriptive Circular Mailed Free on Application. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ATLANTA. 


BOSVQSSEEETs 5G HHEFOSSS4FS8ES44Y 
The Educational System of 


ROUND HAND VERTICAL WRITING 


Prepared by ANNA E, HILL, Supervisor of Penmanship, Public Schools, Springfield, Mass, 


THE SERIES COMPRISES: 
THREE ILLUSTRATED WRITING PRIMERS—-size, 6% x 44 inches. 
THREE INTERMEDIATE BOOKS, 1, 2,and 3,(Nos. 1 and 2 IIl.)—size, 6% x 7% in. 
FOUR LARGE BOOKS, 4, 5, 6 and 7—size, 71; x 8 inches. 
A BOOK OF BUSINESS AND SOCIAL FORMS —size, 7% x 8% inches. 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES: 
Books of Three Different Sizes, adapted to the size of desks used by pupils in the different grades. 


A Round Hand with short loops, combining legibility and rapidity of movement with natural and 
raceful formation of letters, 





A MMustrations in the Primers and lower numbers. 
Absence of Confusing Ruling. 
Adaptation of Vocabulary and subject matter of copies to requirements of regular work in the various 


grades. 
Movement Exercises which are essential to the mastery of a rapid and legible hand. 
Large School-Yoom Wall Charts, giving proportions of letters and movement exercises for class work. 


Correspondence is solicited and will receive prompt attention. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


Che Smith Premier Cypewriter, “verme"S 


of Me Fige.”” 2 2 
Best Value Writing Machine. 








First in Imprevements, Henest 
Genstructien and all High-grade 
Typewriter Essentials. ~ + + 


ART BOCKLET FREE. 


Che Smith Premier Cypewriter Zo., syracuse, n.v., a. $. 7. 


Branch Offices in 42 Principal Cities in the United States and England. 










In the remotest hamlet, or any teach- ( 
er or official anywhere, can secure of (©) 
us J ewe jn second-hand or new, at = 
reduced prices, and singly or by the /7A\ 

dozen, postage or expressage fret, ©) 


School Books 6 
of all Publishers 


Brand new, and complete alphabetical 
catalogue /ree, if you mention this ad. 


Hinds & Noble “5 
4 Cooper Institute New York City ©) 
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A VOICE FROM THE WEST. 


Prof. Boumer, Principal of Jones’ Commercial Col- 
lege, one of the largest institutions of the kind in the 
West, writes as follows: *“ Your book gives better sat- 
isfaction than any other! have ever had in my English 
department. The facults of Jones’ Commercial! Col- 
lege unanimously proweunte the book the best pub- 
lished fur use in bus ness sthools and colleges.” 


He is using several hundred copies of - 
SMITHDEAL’S GRAMMAR, SPELLER AND 
LETTER-WRITER, 


the tees shipment of fifty being forwarded in Decem- 
ber, "96. 


GOOD NEWS FROF HARRISBURG. 


Prof P. B GrBson, Sepmaste Principal of Business 
Department of Ha:risburg High Scbhvol, writes as 
follows: “I have carefully examined and thoroughly 
tested the book in vur classes here for the last six 
months, and find in it everything to commend and 
nothing to condemn. I unhesitatingly pronounce it 
che most valuable work of its kind for Business Col- 
lege use that has ever come under my observation. I 
have never used another book from which I received 
as good results as I do from yours, although I have 
been in the ‘ harness’ for over nine years ” 

SMITH DEAL’S GRAMMAR, sPELLER AND LETTER- 
WRITER is the best text-book of the kind ever pub- 
lished for High Schools, Business Colleges, and Ad- 
vanced Students. Retail price, 75 cts.; introductory, 
®Wets. Will be sent teachers on receipt of introduc- 
tory price, and ycur money back if you want it. 
Address 


B. F, Johnson Publishing C0., 


3 & 5 South 11th St., Richmond, Virginia. 


The Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 





RicHarp A. McCurpy, PRESIDENT 


Assets Over $234,000,000 





The Largest Life Insurance Company in the 
World. Total Payments to Policy-Holders 
Exceed $437,000,000. 


For further information apply to the nearest agent 
or to the Head office of the Company, 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., N. Y. City. 





DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EducationalF oundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 


This is a monthly text-book fo: 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 


80 cents a Year. 








The ideal paper of current event 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 25Cc. 
each. 


Its circulation bas doubled dur- 
ing the last year. 





B, L, KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago, 
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